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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 2 and 3, 1951 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and will pay the one dollar registration fee. 


Tell your friends about the program. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on Sex Education 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 


Boys’ Day ScHoo ts 
Chairman, R. Allan Clapp, Headmaster, The Blake School, 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Boys’ BoarDinG ScHOoOoLs 


Chairman, Lawrence M. Noble, Director of Admissions, 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. 


Girts’ Day ScHoo.ts 


Chairman, Mrs. Grier Bartol, Headmistress, The Agnes Irwin 
School, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Girts’ Boarpinc ScHoots 


Chairman, Clemewell Lay, Co-Headmistress, Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. 


CoEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman, (to be appointed) 


LIBRARIANS 


Chairman, Mabel Williams, Supt. of School Work, N. Y. 
Public Library. 


This meeting will be held in the New York Public Library. 


3:00-4:00 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Examiners! 


Open Meeting of Mathematics Ex- 
aminers! 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ART 


Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery, 
Andover, Mass. 


RELIGION 
Chairman, (to be appointed) 


REMEDIAL READING 


Chairman, Marion Kingsbury, Director, Remedial Education 
Center, Washington, D. C. 


SeciaL Stupies 


Chairman, David F. Chapman, The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Urge them to attend. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Meeting of SEB Representatives 


Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


10:00-11:00 A.M. Open Meeting of English Examiners! 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Mrs. Marjorie Davison Sharpe, Director of Lower 
School, Laurel School, Cleveland 


MENTAL AND EmotIonaL HEALTH 
Chairman, Dr. Burton P. Fowler, Principal, Germantown 
Friends School, Germantown, Pa. 


Mopern LANGUAGES 
Chairman, Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 
Music 
Chairman, Henry Ready, The Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
Speaker, Pres. J. Seelye Bixler, Colby College. 


3:00-4:00 P.M. Open Meeting of French Examiners! 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ENGLISH 
Chairman, James H. McK. Quinn, The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
LaTIN 
Chairman, Albert W. Booth, The Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
ms 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
Co-chairmen, G. Britton Holmes, The Albany Academy, 
Albany, N. Y., and Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, 
New York City. 
An excursion to the International Business Machines Co. 


Primary ScHOOLs 
Chairman, Mrs. Irwin Robison, Collegiate School, New York 
City. 


Note: There will be continuous showings of educational films and filmstrips, as well as educational exhibits, throughout the two days. 


1The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 


at other times. 
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THE NOBLEST OF OCCUPATIONS 


By Emory S. Basrorp 


Mr. Basford, Chairman of the Department of English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., here concerns himself with the school- 


master in a boarding school. 


Much of what he writes, however, applies equally to his colleagues in the day schools. 


The impor- 


tant difference between the day school teacher and the boarding school teacher is that the former’s life is not circumscribed by the 
campus twenty-four hours a day. As Mr. Basford points out, when his curricular and extracurricular duties are done the day school 


teacher can return to his personal life in his own community. 


I 

EPTEMBER is the month when a number of the 
S young men who in June left college cum laude 
begin to teach in the boys’ boarding schools 
throughout the land. Their college annuals testify to 
teaching as their avowed profession. Few of these 
young men realize that teaching in boarding school is 
less a career of teaching than of schoolmastering. The 
schoolmaster teaches, to be sure, four or five hours a 
day, but for the remainder of the day he performs a 
series of duties unsuspected by his colleague in the 
high school, who meets his classes, does his extracur- 
ricular chores, and at three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon departs for his private and personal responsibili- 
ties outside the walls. For the schoolmaster in a 
boarding school there is no private life outside the 
walls, at least not for nine or ten months of the year. 
During term from September to June he lives, moves, 
and has his being in a little intramural community 
where he is occupied almost exclusively with the 

development and welfare of his pupils. 

What is a schoolmaster? A schoolmaster is a 
teacher whose major concern is everything that bears 
upon and contributes to the improvement of the boy. 
The implications of this definition are many. In the 
classroom the schoolmaster attempts to discipline the 
boy’s mind and imagination; out of the classroom he 
strives to create and maintain an environment as 
nearly ideal as possible for the harmonious develop- 
ment of the boy both as an individual and as a member 
of a group. The character of this environment is the 
schoolmaster’s constant responsibility. It is his duty 
to point every area of school life — academic, ath- 
letic, religious, social — toward the development of 
the boy into a disciplined, gentle, and civilized person. 


Il 


Some of you who read this article have already 
embarked upon the career of a schoolmaster — at 
least for one year. Having been a fair scholar and a 
good athlete in college, you are reluctant to give up 
books and sports. Having spent two summers at a 
camp “working” with boys, you think you are inter- 
ested in the problems of youth and you yearn to be a 
good influence. The ambition is laudable but an un- 
trustworthy guide to the choice of schoolmastering as 


a career. It has been my experience in talking with 
young men who think of becoming schoolmasters that 
they seldom give any cogent or convincing reason for 
their interest. Some want to write or read or play 
games or live in the country and are willing to accept 
the schoolmaster’s initial stipend of $1500 or $2000 
while they explore their own personalities and delay 
their entry into the sterner world outside the walls. 
Others, eager to make their lives count for something, 
think of schoolmastering in terms of endless games 
with happy boys to whom they are an understanding 
elder brother and an indulgent father confessor. 

I have never known young men entering law or 
medicine or engineering to entertain such sentimental 
illusions. They nearly always know why they have 
made their choice. To some extent at least they know 
their own aptitudes and abilities and they expect to 
develop these aptitudes and abilities within and 
through the profession they have chosen. They too 
may want their lives to count for something, but they 
think of their total achievement in terms of their own 
peculiar abilities and their demands upon life. The 
would-be schoolmaster should follow their example. 
He should rid his mind of sentimental illusions about 
boys and turn to an analysis of his own tastes and 
temperament. He should ask himself quite bluntly 
what he wants out of life. He should find out all he 
can about schoolmastering and other occupations 
which promise development of his talents. If school- 
mastering promises the optimum development of his 
skills and a fulfillment of his demands upon life, he 
may well have made the proper choice. 


III 


If you are ambitious for worldly success in any of 
its obvious forms — money, power, position — keep 
away from schoolmastering. You can make a living 
in schoolmastering, but you cannot make money; your 
power will not extend beyond the granting or with- 
holding of an excuse; your social position will not 
advance one iota by virtue of your being a school- 
master. In spite of the impressive and costly school 
buildings throughout the land, in spite of the fulsome 
praise of education from the mouths of politicians, we 
Americans are not greatly interested in schoolmasters 
or any of their tribe. 
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Successful and practical men tend to regard school- 
masters as dilettantes, men who work three or at most 
four hours a day and lead a lazy, comfortable, sheltered 
life, away from the real business of the world. This 
criticism contains just enough truth to give it cur- 
rency and credibility. That a good schoolmaster leads 
a lazy life I deny; that he leads a sheltered life, that he 
is cut off from the “real” business of the world I admit. 
It would be better for the schoolmaster in a boarding 
school if his life were less sheltered, if he worked on 
terms of equality with other members of the commun- 
ity, as does, for instance, his colleague in the high 
school or the independent day school. By the terms 
of his occupation he obviously cannot. The fact of 
the matter is that these are deprivations, part of the 
price a man pays to become a schoolmaster. It is no 
minor deprivation to be denied by the nature of your 
job the opportunity to live in the community outside 
the school walls, to know your contemporaries in other 
walks of life, to compete for food and shelter on the 
same terms as everyone else, to bear a larger share of 
civic responsibility, to feel the harsh impact of social 
and economic forces as do the village doctor, the local 
storekeeper, and the corner druggist. These, I say, 
are deprivations which in the aggregate do the school- 
master harm and which account in part for the wide- 
spread notion that the schoolmaster does not bear his 
share of the common load. 

Schoolmastering offers no “‘future” in the sense 
that most other professions offer a future. The school- 
master begins at once to teach, to control a dormitory, 
to raise his voice and exert his influence in defense of 
his convictions. Thirty years later he is doing the 
same things with no appreciable evidence to indicate 
that his efforts have not been futile. His salary may 
have advanced to $4000 or $5000, perhaps if he has 
been lucky, to $6000. He is still living in a dormitory, 
still teaching the same classes, still doing business at 
the same old stand and, probably, in the same old 
way. He may have published a textbook or two, may 
have contributed an article to a professional journal, 
but his position is essentially what it was thirty years 
before. Unless he becomes a headmaster, an unlikely 
possibility at fifty, he will probably go on for his re- 
maining decade or so without much change in his pro- 
fessional status. 

There just isn’t any “future” in schoolmastering. 
Not every bright and personable young man who 
enters the profession will eventually become a head- 
master. There aren’t enough good schools to provide 
headmasterships for all the schoolmasters who think 
they have the qualifications. Schools offer other ad- 
ministrative jobs to be sure, but if you want a career 
in administration, why go into schoolmastering? 
Business offers better opportunity for brilliant admin- 
istration than does education. A school by its very 


nature tends to be conservative and, consequently, so 
limits the daring and originality of an administrator 
that he is unlikely in school administration to fulfill 
his ambition. 


IV 


You who have joined the faculties of boarding 
schools in all probability will live in a dormitory for a 
large part, perhaps all, of your life. That should give 
you pause. Living in a dormitory is pleasant enough 
for a year or two when you are young, but you will not 
remain young forever, though your boys will. School- 
boys are forever the same age. Living all your life 
with perennial youth is not without its dangers and 
discomforts. As the years go by, you will place a 
higher value upon privacy and quiet than you do now. 
In a dormitory there is no privacy and no quiet. There 
cannot be. It is as natural and proper for schoolboys 
to be noisy and vigorous as for old men to be inactive 
and feeble. A dormitory is not a happy place for most 
men over fifty. If you marry and live in a dormitory, 
you expose your wife and children to a difficult en- 
vironment, lack of privacy for your wife and over- 
stimulation for your children. You may with good 
reason have some qualms about bringing up your 
daughters in a boys’ dormitory. As the years go by 
and your family responsibilities increase, you will have 
less time, less energy, and less inclination for com- 
panionship with boys than you have now. What you 
think of as friendship, you will realize in time is at 
best only an agreeable association of an adult with 
youth. Harsh though this sounds, friendship between 
a schoolmaster and a schoolboy is an illusion, for 
friendship is founded upon equality, not propinquity. 
A schoolmaster is judge, disciplinarian, mentor; it is 
his duty to hold boys up to standards; he cannot live 
on terms of equality with them. Indeed he ought not 
to spend too much time in their company, agreeable 
though their company may be. A schoolmaster needs 
the stimulus of intellectual equals, particularly of in- 
tellectual equals in other walks of life. Without this 
stimulus the schoolmaster may develop a dogmatism 
which his small, ingrown, and narrow world so easily 
begets. 

Yet this is the world within which the schoolmaster 
works and lives. His personal problem is to keep 
himself alive intellectually, to advance his own intel- 
lectual frontier, to find time for sustained thought 
while performing a host of smali, enervating duties in 
an environment organized for the welfare of youth. 
He must, of course, read constantly; he must think; 
he must grow intellectually to remain a stimulating 
teacher. Preparing the day’s classes, reading papers, 
holding conferences with students, attending com- 
mittee meetings, coaching teams, advising and direct- 
ing musical, literary, and dramatic groups, take time 
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and induce fatigue. And at night there is always a 
dormitory to proctor and lively boys to hold to their 
irksome study. During term it is not easy to find 
time to read a book, much less write a book, yet the 
schoolmaster must read and should write. Publica- 
tion is tangible evidence of work done. Successful 
dormitory proctoring, even good teaching, are more 
difficult for trustees and headmasters to evaluate when 
promotions are in order. 


Vv 


No one should become a schoolmaster who does not 
like to teach, for teaching is the schoolmaster’s most 
important single function. He should be a power in 
the classroom. Good teachers are, I suppose, born, 
not made by schools of education, though I have no 
wish to decry courses in pedagogy. Such courses are 
unlikely to metamorphose a dull fellow into a stimulat- 
ing teacher, but they may help a good teacher become 
a better one. Teaching is an art, not a science. If it 
were a science, any dull fellow could memorize some 
principles of teaching, apply them, and approximate 
the results of the inspired teacher. Some part of 
teaching is drill in fundamentals, but even drill in 
irregular French verbs or spelling rules can be con- 
ducted with vigor and enthusiasm. Good teaching is 
more than swapping opinions with students, more 
than gossip and anecdote. Good teaching involves 
drill, discipline of mind and imagination, analysis, 
synthesis, examination of structure, form, and con- 
tent, evaluation of evidence. Teaching is no job fora 
dilettante. It is a job for a scholar, not a pedant, for 
an enthusiast, not a dullard. Teaching is in part a 
bookish experience. If you don’t enjoy reading, don’t 
like books, keep away from teaching, at least from 
teaching in a college preparatory school. Try teach- 
ing in a vocational school if you like to make model 
airplanes or carve Tudor roses on oak planks. 

A man may, I suppose, become a good teacher 
without being cultivated or civilized or even well 
educated but not without a mastery of his subject and 
imagination sufficient to illuminate it. The man who 
must forever lean on a textbook will forever remain a 
lame teacher. A literal-minded person, untroubled by 
a spark of imagination, will never become a stimulat- 
ing teacher. A teacher needs imagination to enliven 
his subject so that his students feel its immediacy and 
importance. Without a sense of humor a teacher will 
have a hard row to hoe. You teachers stepping into 
your first classrooms will do well to develop a flair for 
the dramatic and save many a class hour from bore- 
dom. Learn to employ wit, irony (never sarcasm), 
humor, hyperbole, gestures and grimaces if necessary. 
For an hour in class you are an actor making a bid for 
attention and interest. Your job is to get and hold 
the sympathetic interest of your pupils. And remem- 


ber that most pupils come armed with two weapons — 
apathy and ignorance. You must overcome them 
both. When you do overcome them, you are experi- 
encing one of the high moments of a teacher’s career. 
To the good teacher there is nothing so exhilarating as 
a successful hour in class. 


VI 


What are the rewards of a schoolmaster’s life? Not 
money; not fame; not power. What then? I have 
already suggested that perhaps his greatest reward is 
the sheer joy of teaching, the excitement and satisfac- 
tion of arousing interest in something he considers 
important. There are other rewards even more tan- 
gible. It is the schoolmaster’s privilege to see some 
boys develop into aware and sensitive persons and to 
have a hand in that development. The schoolmaster 
is engaged in the audacious act of trying to improve 
boys and through them the social order. The im- 
provement of man and society is the schoolmaster’s 
overall aim. He has no selfish objective; he does not 
exploit others for his own profit; he has nothing to sell 
save a recipe for the good life and a better society. 
The one thing of permanent value which a good school- 
master gives his boys is principle. Years after he had 
taken his course in United States history, a former 
student once said to a great teacher: “I have forgotten 
everything you ever taught me about United States 
history except this: you taught me that things are not 
just so.”” That, it seems to me, is a great deal to have 
taught anyone. 

“To be a schoolmaster,” said Erasmus, “‘is next to 
being a king. In the opinion of fools it is an humble 
task, but in fact it is the noblest of occupations.” 





The dates of the 1951 May examinations of the Second- 


ary Education Board will be Monday and Tuesday, 


1951 EXAMINATION DATES 
May 28 and 29. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
offered space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 

Robert C. Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF ART 


The following report is presented by the Art Committee of the Secondary Education Board: Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., 
Director of the Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Mass.; Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass.; Daniel 


Brown, The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. 


I 


ore than a year ago the Art Committee of the 
| \ Secondary Education Board sent the mem- 
ber schools a short questionnaire on their 
aims and methods in teaching art. Not that the 
Committee believes much in questionnaires. We 
thought that it might provide a rough and ready 
means of collecting useful information — information 
on the general state of art in the schools and, more 
specifically, on their attitude toward the question of 
college credit. All this would be a guide to a discus- 
sion of credit at a future meeting. 


Replies came in large volume and in great detail. 
As was to be expected many schools did not want to 
confine their observations to the columns of the ques- 
tionnaire but wrote at length on educational matters. 
There is that in the teaching of art which seems to 
breed conviction; conviction, and an enthusiasm not 
conceded by its partisans to the votaries of the more 
jaded academic subjects. Perhaps because of its 
rarity it does not always elicit the confidence merited 
by things new and living. The Committee finds it a 
delicate problem, in fact, to keep this enthusiasm 
mobilized for curricular reform, while still channelling 
its stated aims into academically acceptable argu- 
ment. But a report must be rendered. 


I] 


Those who submitted cheerfully to the question- 
naire numbered 89 out of 131 respondents, and they 
deserve the first appraisal. This document, it should 
be explained, asked them to tell in what degree they 
stressed five common motives in their instruction, and 
then asked them how this emphasis would be altered 
“if an extension of college credit enabled them to 
round out their programs.” These were the motives: 

1. The training of the faculties in observing natural phe- 

nomena. 

2. The fostering of the creative impulse. 

3. Supplementing the work of other school courses. 

4. The development of taste through the study of style and 

design. 

5. The training of the specially talented art student. 


Waiving the rather obvious point of whether two 
or more aims might not be pursued at once, thirty- 
nine schools said that Fostering Creation would be 
their strongest motive in an ideal set-up, and forty- 
two said it was so now. The next most popular 


motive was the Training of the Faculties, with twenty- 
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seven first places in an ideal program and twenty- 
eight in the present. Most of those who favored one 
of these two motives for first place favored the other 
for second, so the two appeared to be linked together. 

Far behind in preference were the Cultivation of 
Special Talent and the Development of Taste; but here 
the emphasis shifted notably between the ideal and 
actual practice. Eleven schools gave Talent a leading 
place in their present scheme, but only six thought 
they would like to continue doing so. Taste, however, 
gained in the shift to the ideal, rising from five first 
places to nine. Apparently this Victorian concept is 
returning to favor, for reasons that will bear later 
consideration. 

The last place on both schemes was given to the 
motive described as the Supplementing of Other 
Courses, which obtained only three votes each time for 
first place, besides ten votes each time for second 
place, and fourteen votes for third place in the actual 
scheme, compared with thirteen in the scheme con- 
sidered ideally desirable. It is not surprising that few 
people considered this a first or a second class motive, 
but it is a little surprising that so few gave it third 
place; that is, immediately behind the two conspicuous 
favorites. Apparently art teachers underestimate 
their value to their colleagues, which experience has 
shown to be considerable. 


III 


The immense preference for general educational 
motives over special ones shows, at least, that there 
has been a shift in theory since the first decades of the 
century. To what extent this has been backed up by 
a new emphasis in school curricula is, of course, not 
measured by the questionnaire. Art facilities are 
obviously greater than they used to be, but there is 
little evidence in the replies that any schools, however 
friendly, have accorded it equal status with the 
“standard” subjects. There is a good deal of evi- 
dence, on the contrary, of pressure against art courses, 
some of which appear to be fighting for their lives. 
Indeed the main points of preferred theory seem hardly 
to have been won at all. Academic heads, who are 
quick to recognize a lively influence in their midst, are 
still unimpressed by arguments that art may furnish 
motive power to the average student. 

Maulsby Kimball, writing from Haverford School, 
puts the responsibility for this squarely up to the art 
teacher. ‘“‘We in the art field,” he says, “‘must convey 
to the educator an understanding of the contribution 

















of art... we must define more fully the contribution 
of the creative to the development of the child’s entire 
being” — “‘the entire human being in all his physical 
and mental aspects!”’ echoes Olga Sears at St. Mary’s- 


in-the-Mountains. 


To furnish such a definition was, of course, not 
within the scope of the present inquiry, although 
numerous illuminating remarks were offered in the 
replies. One almost wonders if some such thing might 
not now be broached, with so large a weight of opinion 
thrown in one direction. It might even be extended to 
cover influences not strictly “creative.” 

The trouble with Mr. Kimball’s suggestion of 
seeking recognition by forcefully presenting a theory 
is that to succeed he must find himself dealing with 
authorities who ordinarily discuss theory. A kindly 
administration is not enough. Concessions won on a 
basis of personal loyalty can be withdrawn when the 
pressure mounts. The record of school programs now 
before us gives curiously vivid testimony on this point. 
There seems to be no system in the way art is pre- 
sented in the secondary schools. School A offers it, 
School B, with a like set-up, ignores it; School C starts 
it at one age level, School D starts it at another; School 
E makes a little art compulsory, School F makes a lot 
of art voluntary. A good many instructors in report- 
ing their activities appear to be trying to make the 
most of them on paper, as of an achievement hard- 
won. One shudders to think of the battles in committee 
that may have preceded it, or perhaps still lie in the 
offing. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that school cur- 
ricula are usually the result, not of a balanced plan, 
but rather of a compromise between rival forces, with 
a powerful force lurking in the background, that of the 
college requirements. Sorrowfully enough the object 
of contention, whether it be peaceful bargain or bitter 
contest, is an adolescent’s time, his fleeting time. And 
art teachers, who ordinarily possess a means of follow- 
ing rapid psychological changes in a student and know 
within a period of months when it becomes too late to 
apply a certain stimulus, are forced to sit and watch 
the hardening effects of self-consciousness take control 
of him, when they think they may have held a remedy. 


IV 


After some of these curricular storms, we suspect, 
art comes in on the backwash, as the result of an un- 
easy feeling that everything has not been done for the 
student. There is a suggestion of conscience about it, 
and probably a little pressure from the parents. The 
new arrival takes his place among our ranks, and we 
welcome his added strength, preparing to use it, as 
ever we must, to drive for college credit. The replies 
to the questionnaire are clear on this point. 


In connection with credit it is not the opinion of 
the committee, or of certain respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire, that college requirements are so inflexible. 
The colleges want a concrete offering from the schools. 
When it can be given they are inclined to accept it. 
They find it difficult, as we all do, to fix a uniform 
standard, but as evidence of the possibilities of agree- 
ment we may cite the results of a meeting between 
college and school art instructors at the offices of the 
Carnegie Corporation in New York in December 1949, 
when an eleven-point agreement on desirable objec- 
tives was arrived at after only a short discussion. 

We deplore the need of making credit a paramount 
issue. It seems to us that schools tend to forget their 
dual role of providing not only groundwork for higher 
education, but also for the younger age-levels special 
education that can be assimilated only then. We think 
it of elementary importance that part of the curricu- 
lum be kept wholly free from the demands of the 
“‘college”’ subjects, reserving it for things that may 
never come to the pupil again in the same form or 
under similar circumstances. Art often falls into this 
category. 

The replies to the questionnaire reveal many 
other facts of interest, and raise other points of specu- 
lation. Our space forbids their inclusion, but we 
might well pause a moment to wonder if the renewed 
interest in “‘taste” is part of the current interest in the 
social studies, arising from a sense of responsibility 
toward our graduates and their influence on the stand- 
ards of their communities. Or is the word still used 
in the Victorian sense, implying a narrow interest in 
aesthetics? 

The Committee has counted the schools whose 
replies speak of work in more media than drawing, 
painting, and elementary modelling. They come to 
thirty-three, and they mention such pursuits as archi- 
tecture, sculpture in the broader sense, wood carving, 
furniture design, metal work, enamelling, ceramics in 
general, textiles, stage and costume designing. An 
effort was made to discover significant variations of 
emphasis between boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 
There do not seem to be any. Nor is there much 
apparent variation in teaching method between upper 
and lower age levels, but this is probably less true in 
practice than it appears on paper. Even on paper, 
however, there is a natural tendency to favor the 
specialist at the upper levels, and history of art is 
commonly relegated to the last two years before col- 
lege. The group of school and college instructors 
mentioned above decided that “the historical and 
critical aspects of art become presentable at about the 
level of the eleventh and twelfth grades.” At this age, 
they said, “‘Art becomes a vivid illustration of the full 
measure of a civilization, considered as a storehouse, 
and of the richness of its contents!” 
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Vv 


In a small way the committee files have now be- 
come a storehouse of information not to be found 
elsewhere. It will be useful at future meetings and is 
available to members now or at any time. This in- 
formation alone would justify the circulation of the 
questionnaire, but the results of it go much further, 
serving as they do to sharpen the issues before us, and 
reveal the strength of ideas that have been aroused, a 
strength fully proven by the willingness of members to 
fight for them. We feel that a large number of mem- 
bers will agree with us in our belief that while the 
material standard of living which we enjoy as Ameri- 


cans is high, our cultural standards are less admirable. 
Inevitably the children in schools represented by 
SEB must provide cultural leadership for others in 
their generation who are less fortunately situated — 
or we fail in our most cherished claims. It is of the 
highest importance then that they receive adequate in- 
struction in these matters during their elementary and 
secondary school years, when prejudices are few, and 
intellectual personalities are still in the making. 


~—— Barrett H. Hayes, Jr., 
Ricuarp H. Bassett, 


DaniEL Brown. 


THE IMPORTANT VARIABLE IN ANY TESTING 
PROGRAM 


By Ricuarp Lee DunHam 


Mr. Dunham teaches mathematics and is in charge of testing at The Buckley School, New York City. 


I 

VEN a moderate testing program costs hundreds 
of dollars. To this can be added the time and 
thought of the active participants in the pro- 
gram — a considerable sum, if translated into money. 
The financial cost, however, is slight when compared 
to the vast wealth of material buried in the test 
booklets themselves and in the summary charts of the 
results. The extent to which this material can and 
should be used depends on the important variable of 

faculty interest. 

For the last four years a small group of us at 
Buckley have been trying to build up this faculty 
interest in test results. It is a difficult transition from 
teacher short-lived interest in spring tests to a con- 
tinuous consciousness of day-by-day use of these 
results in the academic guidance of the individual 
child. But we feel that we have made headway by 
this slow process of stimulating faculty interest and 
participation. 

Several approaches to the problem of faculty 
interest have been tried with varying degrees of 
success. A somewhat formal lecture on test results 
was made by the test committee chairman to the 
faculty. This appeared to be no more successful than 
having an outside expert discuss the results. Faculty 
interest was spotty and of short duration. A second 
approach eliminated the large group and emphasized 
informal talks to each of the three departments, grades 
1-2, 3-5, and 6-8. Again interest was short-lived. 
There was, however, a greater number of questions 
asked. 

Both of the foregoing approaches stressed going to 


the faculty with the test results. For a short time we 
tried unsuccessfully to have the individual faculty 
members examine summary charts, centrally located. 
This approach can be and will be used, but it appears 
productive of interest only after a fairly intensive 
indoctrination. 


II 


During the past four years the test committee has 
grown from a somewhat isolated membership of two 
to one of seven active and test-minded teachers, rep- 
resenting the three departments. These members 
have their own classes and teaching schedules to 
maintain but have been willing to devote extra time to 
the various problems that are discussed at the monthly 
committee meetings. This year every member of the 
committee prepared a small bit of research for presen- 
tation to the faculty as a whole. This fourth approach 
was quite different from the first in that the faculty 
saw a fair-sized group from its own membership work 
out a common problem. As the meeting progressed, 
it was quite obvious that here was more than a formal 
lecture — instead, these were informal talks about 
actual uses of test results at various educational levels 
within the school. 


The seven topics at this meeting were not assigned. 
Each committee member selected an aspect that in- 
terested him or her particularly. They all knew that 
in a period of two and one half hours the best they 
could do was to indicate their conviction that a test- 
ing program can reveal vita) information for the in- 
dividual teacher. Furthermore, it was important that 
both advantages and limitations of a general testing 
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program be pointed out. They, therefore, based the 
majority of their papers on the fall and spring Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests. 


To open the faculty meeting the headmaster was 
asked to read a paper he had previously written for a 
test committee meeting. He stressed four major con- 
siderations in a testing program. First, all teachers, 
not just a few, must be led to believe that testing is an 
important integral part of the teaching process. 
Second, objective and subjective appraisals of the in- 
dividual pupil are necessary — objective testing does 
give a basic inventory of learned knowledge. Third, 
the somewhat prevalent fear of test results as the 
criteria of teacher excellence should be unfounded; or 
from a positive viewpoint, use of tests and their re- 
sults is an indication of teacher awareness. Finally, 
since we are discovering more about people and what 
makes them operate, we must use instruments, im- 
perfect as they may be, by which we can improve our 
understanding of the learning process. 


Ill 


In order to lead to greater understanding of com- 
monly-used testing terms and charts, the test com- 
mittee chairman then reviewed in some detail the 
Educational Records Bureau spring SAT charts and 
the various types of graphs that the school test com- 
mittee draws up after each testing program. The 
effect of using the median rather than the mean and 
the use of percentiles were discussed. Because our 
Senior SAT scores often reach above the public school 
grade equivalent of 10.0, the extrapolation of the 
Stanford grade scale was explained. The well-known 
class-division profile charts were reviewed. A series of 
charts that may in the future be of great value indi- 
cated the individual’s achievement in relation to his 
fellow-students, to the class median, to individual 
scores at higher or lower levels, and to his grade 
growth indicated by the spring tests. To date these 
charts have been constructed for only three tests of the 
SAT battery: Paragraph Meaning, Spelling, and 
Arithmetic Computation. 

After the explanation of terms and charts a report 
was made on possibilities derived from a study of the 
class results as a whole. Curricular validity of tests 
was the focal point. Recognizing that to change the 
course of study just to meet a standardized test would 
be bad practise, this teacher emphasized the why of a 
possible low curricular validity. Arithmetic in the 
early grades was the area of research; Independent 
School percentiles, the vehicle of comparison. At 
certain grade levels, it was shown, percentile ratings 
would probably not improve due to the exclusion of so 
much test-item material in the course of study. 
Whether or not the course of study should be revised 


to include such material would appear to be a function 
of a committee of arithmetic teachers. 

Ever since we began fall testing with the SAT, 
whether the second grade should take the SAT or the 
MAT was debatable. We have tried both, and at this 
meeting there was a good opportunity to bring up the 
importance of test selection. By specific illustration 
from the SAT raw-standard score scale, this teacher 
showed the fallacy of trying to interpret a definite 
grade-placement score which upon examination of the 
test booklet proved that the child had no correct re- 
sponses. Furthermore, at the second grade level of 
this school the fall use of the SAT almost completely 
lacks discriminating power. It is not until the spring 
that the boys have had sufficient experience to handle 
the reading test of the SAT. 

This matter of proper reading presents a problem 
about which all of us should know more. Further- 
more, the Senior Department in particular knows little 
about the testing going on in the Primary groups. 
Therefore, the next two papers, the first on reading 
readiness, the second on third-grade reading and 
spelling, were of basic importance. 

Using the Monroe Basic Reading Test as the 
primary measuring instrument for reading readiness, 
this report indicated the care with which high scores 
should be interpreted — in conjunction with teacher 
observation of individual emotional stability. Too 
rapid advancement of a high scorer, emotionally un- 
stable, might lead to greater lack of security and self- 
confidence, and hence to loss of the important factor 
of reading interest. Frequent testing and flexible 
grouping throughout the year tend to insure against 
the tragic case of the non-reader. 


IV 


The report on third-grade reading and spelling 
examined the use of SAT results to verify teacher 
judgment of those in need of extra help. On the basis 
of low grade placements and low Independent School 
percentiles six boys met with a special teacher three 
times a week for two months. Gates Reading tests 
were then administered to ten boys, including the weak 
six. Gains ranged from three to eight months, and 
regrouping was felt to be justified. The same pro- 
cedure was followed in Spelling with regrouping on the 
basis of the Morrison-McCall Spelling Test, List 1. 

The final two reports to this faculty meeting pre- 
sented factual proof of two rather interesting aspects 
in the learning process — both of them important to 
the experienced and alert teacher. At the fifth grade 
level the first report compared basic SAT results, not 
between fall and spring of the same academic year, but 
between the spring of one year and the succeeding fall. 
The four English and the two Arithmetic tests were 
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used. One would generally expect a lower score in the 
fall than in the preceding spring — but the extent of 
this trend is the interesting point. Out of eighty-four 
sets of test scores compared, forty-seven were lower in 
the succeeding fall. Thirteen out of the group of four- 
teen were lower in Arithmetic Computation, four 
lower in Paragraph Meaning, eight lower in Word 
Meaning, and six lower in Spelling. At this time no 
attempt was made to find out which quartile of the 
group stood out in this downward trend. This aspect, 
however, suggests a useful bit of research for a future 
meeting. 

The final report analyzed item by item the re- 
sponse of three seventh-grade superior boys on the 
SAT Arithmetic Computation test. These three had 
similar Otis I.Q.s, similar teacher grades in mathe- 
matics for the preceding year and for the current 
marking period, and sim lar grade growth on previous 
Stanford Arithmetic Computation tests at the fifth and 
sixth grade levels. Where they differed markedly was 





in their methods of attack on the computation test 
itself. The boy omitting the fewest items made the 
fewest incorrect and the most correct responses. It 
was felt that this individual was more successful not 
only because he attempted more examples but because 
he progressed steadily from one to the next. 

Of necessity, each of the seven topics and the in- 
troductory paper have been summarized all too 
briefly. Certainly nothing startlingly new was re- 
vealed, and no report could be considered adequately 
comprehensive. The real value, however, in our 
opinion, lies in the fact that for the first time a siz- 
able group within the faculty indicated in a decisive 
way the extent to which a single standardized test can 
be used to distinguish certain patterns of learning 
behavior, and that over a period of time these patterns 
may assume important trends. Understanding and 
coping with these trends are essential to the educa- 
tional growth of the individual student, the individual 
teacher, and the individual institution. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C. Armore,! The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


The first article by Mr. Canby, “Radical Developments — Tape and ‘LP’,” was published in the May, 1950 issue of Tue In- 


DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
on new recordings for that magazine. 


Mr. Canby is a member of the staff of The Saturday Review of Literature and writes a weekly column 


RECORDS AND RECORDING IN THE TEACHING PROCESS 


II. One-eared Listening 
By Epwarp TaTNaLit CanBy 


I 
A LMOST every educational institution has within 


its walls a collection of phonograph records 

and the means to play them. Many a pro- 
gressive institution owns expensive audio-visual 
equipment including rather elaborate means for re- 
cording and reproducing sound. All too many repu- 
table organizations own and use equipment of lesser 
stature — from the old fashioned table phonograph, 
bought perhaps in an affluent moment in the early 
1930s, to the huge chrome and mahogany consoles 
with fancy changers (wholly unsuitable for educa- 
tional use, I’d say) which are made to grace the man- 
sions of the wealthy. Some schools have what should 
be the ideal type of installation, the separate-unit 
custom-installed system with separate amplifier, 
speakers, player units tied flexibly together, the whole 
ready to cope with any and all new developments in 
the field with a minimum of over-all obsolescence. 
Such a system is, incidentally, by far the cheapest in 
value received. 


But how many schools and libraries make full use 
of existing equipment? To use recordings well re- 
quires a good deal of ingenuity, skill, and imagination, 
not to mention an understanding of some little under- 
stood basic principles. 


First, we must get rid of the widely held conception 
that recorded sound is a sort of substitute, a crutch, 
clumsy and inconvenient, that we use in place of the 
supposedly more desirable “‘original”’ sound. This may 
well have been true in a practical sense twenty years or 
more back, when recorded sound was a feeble thing at 
best. But now that we can approach physically 
“‘perfect”’ reproduction, we have, paradoxically, begun 
to discover the enormous dissimilarities between re- 
corded sound and its “‘original” and we are becoming 
aware in practical matters that recorded sound has its 
own laws, its own usages, quite unlike those of “‘live”’ 
sound, 


We are so accustomed to think of the lost attri- 


butes, sacrificed in the recording process (though these 
losses have been reduced to a remarkable minimum) 


1Mr. Atmore is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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that we forget there may be perhaps more gain than 
loss. Perhaps the recording is better than the original! 
It is surely more useful in a large number of cases, and 
it may actually be more aesthetically pleasing than its 
own “‘live’’ original in a purely musica! sense. Even 
the record industry itself still caters to the “loss” 
theory in such phrases as “concert hall realism’ — 
implying that the concert hall sound is automatically 
more desirable than the recorded sound. That I deny. 
It may well be less desirable, not only in the actual 
effect upon the ears but in such secondary areas as ease 
of listening, physical distraction by irrelevant factors, 
psychological feeling of relaxation and so on. The 
record is here to stay and it is wof a substitute. Es- 
pecially since, as few of us are aware, it is physically 
quite impossible to achieve even approximately literal 
reproduction from a recording of any conventional 
sort. 


II 


The reason for this is startlingly simple. Recorded 
sound is one-eared — the technical term is monaural. 
Living sound as we hear it is ¢wo-eared, or binaural. 
Recorded sound, regardless of how many microphones 
are used, is fed to us as a single composite signal; the 
same signal reaches both of our ears. In effect, the 
microphones represent a single ear listening to the 
sound. On the other hand, living sound as we hear it 
reaches us through both ears. In this case, due to the 
arrangement of the ears on our heads, the brain re- 
ceives two independent signals which are quite differ- 
ent; the combination of the two is what we interpret 
as the heard sound. 

Normal two-eared hearing is not unlike two-eyed 
sight. In both cases, two separate and different mes- 
sages are combined by the perceiving brain to give a 
single impression. In both cases, the unlikeness of the 
two messages is the source of strong sensory impres- 
sions ranging from the feeling of depth and perspective 
in seeing, to the feeling of direction in hearing. The 
single-message sound that we hear from radio or 
phonograph reproduction is then the equivalent of the 
flat, single-message photograph, taken with a single 
“eye.” In both cases — sound and sight — we can 
achieve a remarkably effective i//usion; otherwise 
there would be no art, musically or visually. But 
neither a picture nor a recording can give /itera/ re- 
production as in the original. 

Think further, in terms of the enormous difference 
between the single-message and double-message per- 
ceptions. A literal visual reproduction can be achieved 
and is, via the colored stereoscopic photograph, using a 
true two-message system — one picture for each eye, 
the two unlike. Those who have seen stereo pictures 
know how utterly unlike a “‘flat’”” photograph they are. 

Comparably, true musical reproduction can be 


achieved, and has been, in a similar way, via a double- 
channel sound with an entirely separate message for 
each ear —two recordings played together. The 
differences are as great between this true sound repro- 
duction and the ordinary monaural sound as between 
the flat photograph and the stereo. Needless to say, 
this is not a practical necessity in the recording process 
though it has very interesting possibilities as a new 
and independent development. Pending such a de- 
velopment, we can find endless usefulness — as with 
the flat photograph — in the monaural recording, if 
we once understand the fundamental fact that we are 
dealing with an artificial sound depending on illusion, 
not literal re-creation. Photography is a remarkable 
art; recording is no less remarkable in that via i//usion, 
properly managed, we can fool the ear and the imagi- 
nation into hearing sounds which rival the actual 
sound of the “original” two-eared situation. The 
point we must keep in mind is that no record is a literal 
reproduction, nor can it ever be. We strive for illusion 
from beginning to end. And good recording is often 
done by astonishingly unnatural tricks. 


Ill 


One of the most effective techniques, for example, 
is to combine sound from two microphones, one placed 
very close to the sound source, the other at a long 
distance — as though we who listen were giants with 
ears many yards wide! Strangely enough, this artifi- 
cially cross-bred sound — from near and far simultan- 
eously — though inconceivable in any natural situa- 
tion, gives to the ear a fine feeling of naturalness and 
presence as though we were indeed “‘on the spot.”” On 
the spot — but where? The ear does not care, evi- 
dently. Something about this utterly false contrived 
sound as monaurally reproduced on the phonograph 
nevertheless gives us an effect similar to that of the 
actual sound which might reach us binaurally on the 
scene itself. The secret of good recording, then, is to 
parallel the natural sound through artificial means, 
rather than make fore-doomed attempts at literal 
reproduction. 

More specifically, what are the audible differences 
between a sound heard, two-eared, on the spot and the 
same sound as reproduced, one-ear fashion, from a 
record? 

The actual perceptional difference involves pri- 
marily the sense of direction which results from the un- 
like sounds heard by the two ears. (Phase differences, 
one sound arriving a tiny bit later than another, are 
largely responsible.) This directional sense is vitally 
important in our daily lives. The lack of it, as in the 
common hearing-aid, a monaural (one-eared) device, 
causes endless agony for those who must depend on 
monaural hearing. The mild confusion of conversa- 
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tion in an average tea party, for example — easily 
sorted out and assimilated by the two-eared partici- 
pant — is an intolerable and unintelligible nightmare 
of confusion for the one-eared person. (And how few 
people are aware that not their own hearing but the 
fact of its monaural quality is responsible for what 


seems an abnormal difficulty in understanding 
- speech!) 

In the musical sphere and in recording in general it 
is not the immediate sense of direction that counts but 
a more important offshoot of that sense, or its absence, 
which we describe as “liveness,” the amount of ap- 
parent echo or resonance. Record a normal conversa- 
tion in an average living room. Play it back, and the 
room-sound resembles more nearly that of a concrete 
corridor or a tiled swimming pool. The apparent dif- 
ference in sound quality, the seeming increase in live- 
ness, is entirely due to the difference between the 
original binaural sound and the monaural recording. 

Similarly, record a concert by placing the micro- 
phone at the point where the actual listener — with 
two ears — finds the music most satisfactory. The 
resulting record in almost every case will be dismally 
unsatisfactory. The music will seem confused, dis- 
tant, thin, as though in another room, with little 
presence and body. Again, this is the monaural effect. 
The answer to the problem, again, is to trick the ear 
by ignoring the sound heard on the spot and resorting 
to the artificial microphone arrangements that have 
been worked out for the monaural process. 

It is, of course, for this reason that broadcast and 
recording studios are invariably “‘sound-proofed” — 
made abnormally “‘dead” with padded walls and ceil- 
ings — so that sound picked up for one-eared hearing 
will be compensated for the apparent difference in echo 
or liveness that can be expected. This is also why no 
broadcast that is rightly done sounds right to those 
listening with two ears in the studio itself. 


IV 


I will labor the point no more; observation and 
experiment will convince any reader of the significance 
of these phenomena. Think one step further: if re- 
cording is fundamentally a matter of clever illusion, 
then what of reproduction, from the home or institu- 
tional phonograph? 

Given the very best electrical and mechanical re- 
production of recorded sound (which may be not far 
from ‘“‘perfect,” today) there still remain complex 
problems of hearing in the actual listening situation. 

If acoustics make such an enormous difference in 
the recording situation, what of the acoustics into 
which the record actually plays? Obviously, the play- 
ing situation will be similar. The same record, same 
phonograph, may sound utterly different as heard in 





two differing rooms. (I have good reason to know this 
myself, having given the same lecture in many differ- 
ent types of hall.) The difference may be so great that 
the original recorded sound quality is relatively 
unimportant! 

Consider that the loudspeaker pours its sound — 
so carefully formulated — into the second “‘liveness”’ 
of the listening room, which is added to the original 
liveness of the recording studio or hall. It is the com- 
bination of the two which you, the listener, hear. 
Moreover, the second liveness, of the listening room, 
is partly binaural, since the echoes from the walls and 
ceiling come to your two ears from different directions, 
with different effect upon each ear. A most complex 
situation; but one thing might seem to be clear 
enough: If the original record is quite perfect, then the 
less liveness added in the listening room the better. 
Let us listen in a well padded, heavily upholstered 
space. Let us point the speaker directly at our ears so 
that a maximum of the original sound will reach us, 
and a minimum of confusing, added reflection. 

Alas, this does not work! And for a reason so far 
not mentioned but not hard to understand either. The 
ear abhors a point source. 

A symphony orchestra not only is a wide-angle 
source of sound in the concert hall, but its effect de- 
pends largely, for naturalness, upon the multiple re- 
flections that reach us from every direction in the hall, 
which we accept with our two ears as “‘natural”’ and 
proper. Indeed, in most seats in concert halls virtually 
the entire sound comes from reflection, only a fraction 
coming head-on from the orchestra itself. ‘‘Natural”’ 
reproduction, then, involves in most cases a very wide 
angle of approach, 

The phonograph loudspeaker is a point source. To 
reproduce an entire symphony orchestra from that 
single point is a gross distortion that the ear cannot 
tolerate; it “interprets” the distortion in terms of 
shrillness, harshness, unnaturalness, even pain. If 
that point source is located in a room where there is 
little reflection, the effect is at its worst. 

However, if we contrive to broaden the point out, 
by one means or another, we may achieve a startling 
improvement in apparent naturalness. The simplest 
example is merely a room that is fairly live, that is, 
where there is enough reflection from walls, ceiling, 
furniture, so that a good deal of the sound you hear 
comes by reflection, from various directions. One 
would think that this would merely cause added con- 
fusion — yet the opposite is true. The sense of bin- 
aural, multi-directional hearing is so much more 
natural to us than the point-source “beam” of sound 
that we react immediately in favor of the spread-out 
sound, in the very face of logic. 

So vital is this matter of reflection that in the last 
few years many radical experiments have been tried 
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which may flabbergast long-time users of phono- 
graphs. I have reached the point now where I vir- 
tually never allow a speaker to face an audience di- 
rectly. Instead, it is turned obliquely towards a wall, 
the ceiling, or into a corner; furniture (hard and shiny, 
for reflection) may be interposed between it and the 
hearers. The more the sound is broken up, the less 
aware one is of a point source, the more natural is the 
resulting effect. And this, of course, applies to any 
sort of phonograph from the humblest to the most 
fancy. In an average living room (which is apt to be 
overly padded and dead) the ideal placement is one 
which so tricks the ear that listeners entering the room 
are unable to locate the speaker immediately. 
Schools and other institutions, I admit, face a 


slightly different problem in that most lecture and 
class rooms are far too “live.” If reflection is so great 
that the phonograph sound is confused and tinny, the 
problem is to reduce it. Unfortunately, the point- 
source problem still exists and even in a class room no 
phonograph should be played from a front platform 
directly facing the listeners. The solution is either in 
sound-deadening, via drapes, sound-proofing (or even 
via people, who are excellent sound-absorbers!) or in 
removal to another location. 

If, then, your records do not always seem to give 
you “natural” reproduction in spite of heavy invest- 
ment in reproducing equipment, think over these 
points in relation to your own installations. A bit of 
experiment may prove most valuable. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Dr. Arnold E. Look furnishes us with the lead-off article for this year’s first “Our Schools and The Public.” 


Although his title 


is ““The Public Relations of Independent Schools,” he has touched upon one particular phase of public relations which we are likely 


to overlook — namely, the relationship between private schools and public schools. 


Dr. Look, President of the Ellis Country School, 


Newtown, Pa., has long been interested in public relations and presents a sound basis for our thinking in this field. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
By Arno_p E. Loox 


I 
.s is nothing magical or even mildly mys- 


terious about good public relations for an 

independent school; nor will any bag of tricks 
suffice to solve all of the problems involved. Integrity, 
cooperation, and a fraternal spirit, are the basic in- 
gredients of neighborliness and friendship for schools, 
as well as for individuals and nations — “‘to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly.” 

The kind of people who are attracted to, and re- 
main in, independent schools; the traditions these 
schools have built through service to responsible and 
influential constituencies, and their common convic- 
tion that what schools and their graduates are will 
always speak louder and more eloquently than any- 
thing said or printed; these and other favorable condi- 
tions have almost invariably served to maintain a high 
level of integrity in most independent schools, with 
consequent community understanding, respect, and 
support. But there have been exceptions, both among 
sub-standard schools and sometimes in the form of 
ethical blind spots in the vision and practices of other- 
wise excellent schools, and the reputation of all schools 
suffers from unfavorable publicity about any school. 
In the public eye, all schools of a sort tend to be 
classed together, and to be judged by the notoriety 
achieved by one school that may be quite atypical and 


exceptional. For example, a scandal widely reported 
in the press in connection with a small, recently- 
established enterprise, which had few of the essential 
characteristics of a school except the name, led di- 
rectly to the passage of legislation to license the inde- 
pendent schools in that state, and even to impractical 
legislative restrictions on camp counselors in another 
state two thousand miles distant. Recently an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to exempt from local taxes a sizable 
tract of idle land acquired by a school for future use 
jeopardized the legal basis for tax exemption of every 
independent school, college, university, and hospital 
in an entire state. 

The public relations of independent schools can be 
improved only to a minor degree by the employment 
of improved techniques of propaganda. Good will, 
confidence, and support grow slowly in the soil of 
sound schools, and in the common ground established 
by the intelligent action of such schools in modifying 
their traditional isolationism and “sovereignty” 
enough to cooperate professionally in protecting both 
their own good reputations and the public interest 
against schools and practices that tar the whole pro- 
fession. 

The facile writer who turns out a book about a 
foreign country after a conducted tour of two or three 
weeks has his counterpart in the author of articles 
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about independent schools where popular legend is 
given clever expression without firsthand informa- 
tion or the separation of wheat from chaff. Actually, 
there is no major or irremedial difficulty in the nature 
or position of independent schools as such that makes 
good public relations on a broad basis inherently im- 
possible. These schools are not “private” or undemo- 
cratic in any anti-public sense whatever, and they 
rightly disclaim the adjective to insist on being called 
accurately “independent.” Even their independence 
is only in management which permits freedom for 
experimentation, the maintenance of a low teacher- 
pupil ratio to facilitate very high standards of college 
preparation, and, in some instances, to include reli- 
gious instruction. In service, and in spirit, these 
schools, with possibly a very rare exception under 
special circumstances, are essentially “public.” Nor 
are they “snob” schools. Arrogance and conceit will 
be found in all schools, both public and private, but it 
has yet to be demonstrated that the proportion is 
greater in the latter than in the former; particularly if 
comparison is made with the more representative 
well-established independent schools that have a 
generation or more of history and are large enough to 
have an adequate administrative and instructional 
staff. Despite a fairly common assumption that this 
must be so, it simply is not true that a student who 
enrolls in an independent school must either be, or 
become, class conscious. Many of the independent 
schools work as hard at the task of education for 
democracy, both theoretically and in practice, as any 
public school could possibly do. 


II 


The specific irritants that continue to impair the 
relations of independent schools with public schools 
and with the general public, far from being inherent, 
are mostly quite minor matters that could, and cer- 
tainly ought to, be faced frankly, with no emotional 
short-circuits, and eliminated. One of the most pro- 
vocative of these is the all-too-common practice of 
cutting down the length of the school year, from a few 
days to as much as seven weeks in one instance ob- 
served recently, below the standard 180 days of actual 
academic work prescribed by law in most states, and 
which, in theory, the regional college associations 
commonly maintain also as a basis for accreditation. 
When the implications of this practice are examined 
fairly, it is not difficult to understand the reactions of 
the public school authorities across the street, or the 
growing activities of state educational agencies in 
attempting to require independent schools to observe 
state attendance laws. 

Another irritant is fraudulent advertising. The 
reputation of independent schools is hurt far more 


than may be realized commonly when schools adver- 
tise facilities they do not offer adequately — notably 
“‘remedial reading’”’ — or that they are “accredited” 
when inquiry elicits the fairly typical confession from 
the principal that the school is thinking about applying 
for accreditation in another year or so (!). The em- 
ployment of professional publicists to write the school 
catalog and other publicity can be a highly hazardous 
undertaking unless close and courageous supervision is 
exercised. Most schools, being educational institu- 
tions served by scho!l:rly people who can write Eng- 
lish, do not find it necessary to have outsiders tell 
the school story in straightforward and informative 
language. The school catalog is one of the school’s 
front windows, and it is the clear and unavoidable 
responsibility of the school to see that it does not 
become obscured by posed pictures that are unrelated 
to the school program, or fogged by a mass of mis- 
leading generalities turned out on the same ethical 
level as most current publicity for soap and cigarettes. 

Another irritant that is particularly productive of 
ill-will and inimical to good public relations, is the 
misuse of scholarship funds and, despite all the pub- 
licity they get, athletic scholarships are not the worst 
form of this irritation. Scholarship funds were given, 
in virtually all cases, for one or more of three specific 
purposes; to help needy students who could not at- 
tend the school otherwise, to attract brilliant students, 
or to buy outstanding athletes for the school teams. 
The last of these purposes, while open to much criti- 
cism, can at least be justified technically to some 
extent by a school head if the money thus used was 
given frankly for that purpose. At worst, faith is being 
kept with the donor’s expressed purpose. It is not 
clear, however, what shred of justification can possibly 
exist in the mind of any professional educator for the 
diversion of money left in good faith for needy or bril- 
liant students, in order to use it for purely competitive 
purposes in securing students who have not qualified 
fairly as either needy or brilliant, merely because they 
might otherwise enroijl elsewhere. The cost in con- 
tempt and gossip, is not worth any temporary gain in 
enrollment and the ill repute thus given independent 
schools as a class, even though most of them are en- 
tirely free from any such practices. 


III 


On the constructive side, good techniques for 
publicity, and for the preservation of existing loyal- 
ties, are important in their place, but they vary in 
effectiveness because of the different situations of 
various schools and no one formula will work equally 
well in every case. In general, strong schools develop 
out of their own experience and the wisdom of their 
leadership well-organized arrangements for regular, 
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close, and cooperative relationships with both patrons 
and alumni. In practice, for better or worse, most 
independent schools do not go far beyond such ar- 
rangements, in order to set up high pressure procedures 
to bombard the press with a continuous barrage of 
publicity materials. Where a high quality of school- 
patrons-alumni teamwork exists, enrollment of stu- 
dents, financial support, and the mediation of informa- 
tion and good will, become the natural and generally 
satisfactory by-products of a vigorous and well- 
integrated school program. 


In the area of public relations, quite as much as 
within the school itself, the institution is the length- 
ened shadow of its head and his associates, including 
the janitor; “public relations begin with the janitor” 
according to a well-founded conviction in a popular 
proverb! If the head of the school and his colleagues 
are friendly people who engage as good citizens in the 
activities of the school community, however far it may 
reach, the public will be quick to show its appreciation, 
and to credit the school with the character and spirit 
observed in close contacts with its representatives. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The problem of cooperation and understanding 
between public and private school people has just 
been raised. The misconceptions about independent 
schools continue to exist because few people take the 
trouble to learn about the work of these schools. On 
the other hand, do we as independent school people 
take the initiative (1) to try to find out what is being 
done in the public schools, (2) to try to cooperate fully 
with public educators in community projects or joint 
programs, and (3) to try to give the community a true 
picture of the function and work of our schools? 


“Independent schools are contributing in many ways to 
public education and to community enterprises,” wrote Dr. John 
F. Gummere in the July issue of Changing Times, The Kiplinger 
Magazine. He goes on to say “A school in St. Louis conducted 
educational forums open to all; they drew an attendance of 900. 
An Ohio school sponsored a Student-Council Conference for public 
and private schools. Two Connecticut schools operate adult 
education programs for their communities. A school in New 
York offers a week of free camping on its grounds to 25 children 
each year. Two schools in Germantown, near Philadelphia, 
set up a Schools Community Council to which all the schools 
of the neighborhood, regardless of type, belong. 

“When the state of Pennsylvania had no way to regulate non- 
public elementary schools and kindergartens, independent school 
authorities worked closely with officials of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. The result was the passing of suitable 
jegislation, and the establishment of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Private Academic Schools. This approved accrediting 
body assumes responsibility for examining schools which seek 
state approval. 

“It was a Friends’ school in Wilmington, Del., which first 
dared to defy discrimination and play an athletic contest with a 
Negro school. This courageous and enlightened act opened the 
way for athletic relations for a school which had been the victim 
of the Jim Crow principle.” 


Evidence, however, is lacking to prove that a 
majority of our schools are making a concerted effort 
in the field of public-private school cooperation. 

I hope that any school that is doing active work 
with public schools will send a description of what is 
being done and, more particularly, the values that 
result from this cooperative effort. This subject de- 
serves more consideration and thought by us all and 
space will be reserved in succeeding issues for all re- 
ports that are received. 


WHY PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 


Independent education received two favorable 
comments during the past summer in the form of 
magazine articles which explained in frank terms the 
case for private schools. 


“Frank Talk About Private Schools” was the title 
of an article in the August Cosmopolitan by John P. 
Marquand, Jr., and “The Case For Private Schools,” 
from which I quoted above, appeared in the July 
Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine. The latter 
was written by Dr. Gummere to comment upon cer- 
tain points raised in an earlier article in the same 
magazine entitled ‘‘Private Schools: Snob Factories?” 


Both these articles take the offensive to show that 
the independent school is truly American. Mr. Mar- 
quand says that private schools are as necessary to 
education as the taxicab is to transportation — both 
are patronized by a minority of Americans. Further- 
more, he shows that it is the desire and ability of 
parents to pay for a certain quality of education that 
sends pupils to independent schools. No education is 
truly free and these same parents contribute through 
taxes to the support of the public schools. 


A generalized objection to the private school as 
snobbish arises, according to Dr. Gummere, “from the 
mistaking of standards for exclusiveness. More often, 
it springs from ignorance of the facts.”” He turns the 
table and says: “The public school is forced to be 
exclusive; it can draw students only from its own dis- 
trict.... The independent school enrollment is cos- 
mopolitan.” 

I urge all BuLLetin readers to find these articles 
and read them carefully. They contain facts and 
figures that can be used to advantage. 


The S. E. B. Public Relations Committee is eager 
to counteract and correct false or misleading state- 
ments about the independent schools. Dr. Gummere, 
as chairman of the S. E. B., has always come to the 
fore to present the true picture of our schools. As 
S. E. B. members we should all follow his lead. The 
Public Relations Committee welcomes your comments 
and is willing to help in this important work. 
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COOPERATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 


The greatest cost in securing aerial pictures is that 
of getting a plane into the air. Realizing this, Choate, 
Taft, and Westover Schools, all located within 25 
miles of an airport, engaged a photographer to take 
pictures of their buildings and grounds on a single 
flight. 

The increase in cost of pilot and plane over what it 
would cost for covering one school was not great. 
Dividing the plane cost by three, therefore, resulted 
in a considerable saving for each school. Further- 
more, the photographer was able to give a cheaper rate 
than his original quotation because of the increase in 
his volume of business. The result: more business for 
more people at less cost per person and satisfaction for 
all. 

Any school considering aerial photography would 
do well to take a map to see what school, industry, or 
even private estate is in the vicinity. One or more of 


these might be convinced of the value of such a joint 
venture. Both still pictures and movies can be done in 
the same manner. 


N.C.LS. BULLETINS 


The National Council of Independent Schools has 
recently sent out to all its member schools a concise 
and complete statement of the history and actual 
methods used in setting up retirement plans for inde- 
pendent school teachers. 

The new Treasury Department ruling on income 
taxes for teachers on value of board and lodging is 
discussed completely in the Council’s reports num- 
bered 15 and 16. 

These matters are of particular interest to teachers 
as well as administrators. Any abstractions from 
either would not be valuable. Since the reports are so 
readily available, I shall merely call your attention to 
them. 


THE VALUE OF PARALLEL EDUCATION 


By Mary Frances and Homer F. Barnes 


Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, of The Montecito School for Girls, Santa Barbara, Calif., were formerly heads of The Kamehameha Schools 
in Honolulu. Their experience there has led them to believe strongly in the superiority of parallel education over either co-educa- 
tion or separate education of boys and girls. The authors are eager to learn the reactions of other schools. The Editor of the But- 
LETIN will gladly pass on to Mr. and Mrs. Barnes any comments sent in to her. 


I 

HE majority of public schools are operating 
under the belief that it is “natural” for boys 

and girls to be educated together at all ages, 
basing this belief on the fact that educating them 
entirely together prepares them better for later life. 
It is an interesting fact, however, that no other great 
nation has ever prospered by educating its youth 
under such a plan. In the United States it developed 
first of all because educators wished to give girls the 
same opportunities they were giving boys, and coedu- 
cation was the most economical way to do it. 

The great majority of independent schools share 
the belief that completely separating the sexes is the 
best way during the adolescent years to get a more 
natural mental, physical, and emotional development. 
They have proved that a higher percentage of students 
do a better grade of scholastic work and that many of 
the silly ‘showing off” stages of adolescent behavior 
are avoided. Those who hold to this belief maintain 
that both boys and girls are on the whole more apt to 
be happier, less ill at ease and awkward, and hence 
mature more slowly and with less grief. 

On the other hand those who ardently defend co- 
education point out that many young people separated 
too much from the other sex become warped and self 
conscious and are unable to make the adjustment in 


later life to an understanding and appreciation of the 
opposite sex. 

It becomes more and more obvious that there must 
be a happy medium between the two points of view. 
When we are told that there are at least 45,000 un- 
married mothers under the age of twenty in this 
country each year, and when we see for ourselves in 
the average coeducational high school that there is a 
premature development of sex emotions which often 
leads to emotional disturbances and poor school work, 
we cannot be satisfied that our American system is 
building a strong group of citizens for the future. 

Though there are many influences, including 
parents who are not wise, it is the schools that must 
lead the way out. You cannot reform parents, but you 
can train for parenthood in the adolescent years, dur- 
ing that period of great change and adjustment that 
makes young people highly susceptible to any strong 
influence. Schools can first of all separate the young 
people so they will learn to get along with their own 
sex, and then help them learn through out-of-class 
contacts under supervision how to get along with the 
other sex. 

II 

Personal experiences in coeducational high schools, 
in separate schools for boys and girls, and in schools 
with parallel or coordinate education, has brought a 
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number of educators to the belief that parallel educa- 
tion offers the best possible solution. By parallel 
education we mean separating boys and girls, from 
twelve to eighteen years, in their classroom work and 
directing their out-of-class activities under the guid- 
ance of trained, sympathetic teachers or leaders who 
will mingle with them and have fun as one of the group. 

It is an accepted fact that boys develop from two 
to three years slower than girls and hence they often 
develop an unnatural sensitivity to girls. Recent 
studies show that girls receive almost twice as many 
A’s and B’s as boys in the same class. A recent check 
of the local high school showed 93 girls on the Honor 
Roll against 22 boys. Many boys do have a scoffing 
attitude toward classroom work and think it “sissy” 
to study. They often develop an inferiority complex 
far more harmful to their future success in life than 
any warped or self-conscious attitude said to be 
developed in separated schools. 

If boys and girls are not regularly in the same 
classes and study halls, they are more at ease and more 
natural. They are not distracted from their work and 
are really much happier. One girl, whose mother sent 
her away to school after she had been too distracted in 
public high school to do good work and was becoming 
nervous and giggly to a very annoying degree, wrote 
home: “I think you were right, Mother. I can study 
so much better. In study hall I can keep my mind on 
my work because I don’t have to look up every time 
some one comes in to see who it is.” 

Boys and girls brought up in a parallel education 
situation develop a much more wholesome attitude 
towards each other than we see in public high schools, 
where they are thrown too closely together at all 
times. A few parents have been able to counteract the 
undesirable influences of coeducation, but it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult owing to the effects of 
movies, radio, and other outside contacts which create 
more objectionable problems than parents or school 
are able to combat. By working with boys and girls 
separately, we can eliminate some of the difficulties 
and simplify our problems. 


III 


Each school should have its own faculty (with 
some exchanges), dormitories, dining hall, and class- 
rooms, but the students should mingle in some of their 
extracurricular activities — as, for example, dramatics, 
journalism, music, hobbies, and social affairs. In this 
way they will avoid the disadvantages of segregation, 
but learn to respect each other for their special abili- 
ties and develop common interests which are a basis for 
genuine friendships. 

Joint activities which we found to be successful at 
The Kamehameha Schools in Honolulu were: church 


programs, ceremonies, hikes, special trips, glee club 
concerts, piano recitals, dramatics, school paper, 
debates (teams of boys and girls, not competition 
between the sexes), class activities, play days, parties, 
picnics, dances, teas, exhibits, “‘calling,” interchange 
of faculty, group faculty meetings, combinations of 
boys’ and girls’ swimming teams, volley ball, bad- 
minton, ping pong, etc. 

In all these activities there was as little competition 
as possible between the sexes; when there was com- 
petition it was boy and girl, or groups of boys and 
girls, working together against another team or group. 


IV 


Coeducation during the elementary years works 
out very satisfactorily and helps boys and girls to gain 
a happy understanding of each other. However, in 
adolescent years, if it leads to premature emotional 
development and undermines good school work, it 
hampers normal development of wholesome attitudes 
which surely is not “‘natural.” In fact it seems to be 
developing more and more discontented people. 


Sir Richard Livingstone commended Milton Acad- 
emy on its system of coordinate or parallel education. 
He said: 

“One had only to see the attitude and behavior of 
the American soldier toward women in England to be 
convinced that American coeducation had failed.” 

Youth needs to be taught respect for the other sex 
just as much as kindness and consideration and good 
manners. But it is easier to do this when the sexes 
are separated part of the time and brought together 
under supervision. 


Youth does not learn best by preaching. Whole- 
some experiences under the guidance of sympathetic 
and understanding adults have more influence than 
words. It is important that getting together be a 
wholesome experience if we expect the attitudes 
toward each other to remain wholesome through life. 
We believe that separating boys and girls for these 
crucial years makes it possible to develop this whole- 
some attitude by discussion of behavior in separated 
groups and then giving them the opportunity to 
practice their own conclusions when they get together. 
This is easier to de in boarding schools, but with 
parental and community cooperation it could be done 
to some extent in day schools as well. 

There should be a canvass of alumni of the institu- 
tions where parallel education has been adequately 
tried, in order to learn their reactions to its value. 
Articles should be written for magazines and educa- 
tional journals to interest more schools in the idea and 
to induce others to join our group and try it out. 

We hope that schools which are interested in this 
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premise will help form an organization to try out this 
plan and exchange ideas on its administration. Since 
we operated such a plan at The Kamehameha Schools 
in Honolulu for fourteen years and were highly pleased 
with the results, we shall be glad to offer the benefit of 
our experience to any schools which are interested in 
trying the plan for the first time. We would be glad to 





discuss problems involved with those who have tried it 
out and feel the need of a revision of their plan. 


NOTE TO READERS 


Please let us hear from you if you are interested in “parallel 
education” and in the Barnes’ proposal that interested schools 
should get together to promote it. Address your comments to 
Esther Osgood, Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ART OF TEACHING, by Gilbert 
Highet. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. 
Here is a book that is must reading for every 

teacher. Begin with the first page or let the book fall 
open anywhere, you will not soon put it down. It is 
good reading: sensible, interesting, scholarly, astute, 
gay. 

Gilbert Highet was graduated from Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1928 and from Oxford in 1932. He lectured 
in Classics at Oxford until 1938, then came to Colum- 
bia University, where he is now Anthon Professor of 
the Latin Language and Literature. 

His first point is that teaching is an art, not a 
science. ‘It seems to me very dangerous,” he writes, 
“to apply the aims and methods of science to human 
beings as individuals....’’ ‘We all teach and learn all 
our lives,” he wisely reminds us. Parents teach their 
children (how badly sometimes!). Husbands and 
wives teach and learn from each other. In every in- 
dustry, business, and profession there are both 
teachers and learners. Of course the teachers Mr. 
Highet is chiefly concerned with are the professional 
teachers of school, college, and university. 

Mr. Highet discusses the rewards and difficulties 
of teaching; the qualities and abilities of the good 
teacher; the teacher’s methods; great teachers and 
their pupils; and teaching in everyday life. The good 
teacher, he says, should know his subject thoroughly 
and like it; he should know and understand and like 
his pupils. His functions are to build a bridge between 
school (or college) and the world, as well as to build a 
bridge between youth and maturity. To build the 
second bridge successfully he needs a sense of humor. 
“The young think their elders are dull. The elders 
think the young are silly .. . yet a clever teacher, who 
can use his sense of humor in such a way as to show 
the young that not everyone over twenty-five is dead, 
will at the same time learn . . . that their silliness is 
only awkwardness... . Togetherness is the essence of 
teaching.” 

What kind of man or woman will the good teacher 
be? What essential abilities must he have? Mr. 
Highet suggests three: creative memory, will power, 
and kindness. “Few things will diminish the diffi- 
culty, the pain, and the fatigue [of learning] like the 


kindness of a good teacher .. . if any teacher finds 
himself disliking a// his pupils, he should change his 
character, and if that fails, change his job.” 

The good teacher does not “teach the same old 
stuff year after year.” He changes within himself as a 
human being, and his teaching changes too. “The 
monotony of selling insurance is its essence. Mo- 
notony in teaching is a fault.” 

Mr. Highet is readable even when he is discussing, 
comparing, and analysing methods of teaching: the 
teacher’s preparation of the subject; his communica- 
tion of it to his pupils; his “fixing the impression.” 
Let the teacher be clear, exhorts Mr. Highet — not 
clear to himself but to his pupils. Let him be patient. 
“Anything worth learning takes time to learn, and 
time to teach.” Let him be responsible. “It is a 
serious thing to interfere with another man’s life.” 

No review can do justice to this lively book. Get 
a copy and read it for yourself. — E. O. 


YOU AND YOUR HEALTH, by J. Roswell 
Gallagher, M.D. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. 1950. 


Young American students take good health for 
granted. Nature, good nutrition, watchful parents, 
schools, coaches and health officers collaborate to 
bring about this fortunate state. For his part, in- 
souciant youth, whose life is so full of interesting 
activity, has little inclination to learn about himself. 
He is wilfully ignorant of the value to him of preven- 
tive medicine. And when, as so often happens, he is 
alerted to the fact that all is not well health-wise, in his 
ignorance he is easily panicked. We have all seen the 
best-intentioned hygiene courses fall upon deaf ears; 
physicians see the results. 

J. Roswell Gallagher, while school physician at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, has written a little book- 
let in ’teen age language which will help young people 
grasp and hold onto some of the blessings of health. 
“You and Your Health” has been included among the 
Life Adjustment Booklets published by Science Re- 
search Associates, of Chicago. 

One of the very trying aspects of writing on health 
for young or old is to present the frequently lugubrious 
material accurately and yet make it vivid and read- 
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able. Dr. Gallagher scores remarkably on both 
counts. Fact and advice are well balanced. The 
language of adolescence, when used, is to the point, 
not flippant. The text is mostly downright common 
sense, noted particularly in Chapter V, on ‘‘Preven- 
tion.” One notes approvingly the “help yourself” 
attitude on both mental and physical levels, as con- 
trasted with the frantic search for panaceas fostered 
by much of modern advertising. The author’s em- 
phasis on normal variations from the so-called norms 
in such categories as stature, weight, body develop- 
ment and stamina is reassuring to unstable young- 
sters. Especially is this so when it is presented in 
sprightly fashion. 

Each health officer working with young people has 
his individual list of points to be emphasized. He will, 
no doubt, find omissions in this treatise. The present 
reviewer, indeed, would approve of more extended 
treatment of such subjects as fungus infections, skin 
rashes and the “‘nasty little habits,” for example. Such 
criticisms are minor, however. If active adolescents 
can be made to read and digest any treatise on health, 
this may very well be the one. 

Kathleen Shepherd’s illustrations should help 
carry the young reader to the next page. They are 
amusing and to the point. 

— Lewis H. Hirzror, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
School Physician 
The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


PERSONALS 








PERSONALS 
Rules 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Buttetin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement —or of a friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 




















I WISH TO TEACH IN THE STATES 
Am Belgian and have taught French, English and German 
in Portugal, Austria, Yougoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. Wish- 
ing to teach in the States now, I should like to contact some 
private schools which might give me a job. Anyone wishing to 
help me, please write: Denise Lilienthal, 62 rue Meyerbeer, 
Bruxelles, Belgium. 
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MID-CENTURY CONFERENCE 

The Mid-Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth will be held on December 3-7. The 
Secondary Education Board has been represented on the 
Advisory Council on Participation of National Organiza- 
tions by Edward W. Brown, Headmaster of Calvert 
School, Baltimore, Md. The Board will be represented at 
the Conference itself by Mr. Brown and Robert S. Lyle, 
Headmaster of Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C. 














SEB JOINS ACE 
Last May the Secondary Education Board was ad- 
mitted to constituent membership in the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D, C. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the SEB has appointed the following three 
delegates to the American Council: 
Henry H. Callard, Headmaster, The Gilman Country 
School, Baltimore, Md. (for a term of one year) 
John W. Hallowell, Headmaster, Western Reserve 
Academy, Hudson, Ohio (for a term of two years) 
John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia (for a term of three 
years) 


























1950-1951 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLeTIN will offer two 
prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 
15, 1951. One prize will be awarded for the best article 
on a subject of general interest; the other prize will be 
awarded for the best article in a specific subject field. 
Rules governing the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLLeTin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLE- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in the 
BULLETIN any article submitted, whether or not it 
wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo.t Butuetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 























WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Dopnce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KENDALL S, PennyPACKER, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Berkshire School’s Geier Gymnasium, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick V. Geier of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and many parents and alumni, was dedicated on 
October 14 at the school in Sheffield, Mass. Approxi- 
mately 500 alumni, parents and friends of Berkshire 
attended the formal opening of the $250,000 building. 

In rounding out Berkshire’s plant and equipment, 
the Geier Gymnasium will serve as the athletic head- 
quarters of the school. The building contains an 
84’x48’ basketball court with bleachers designed to 
seat 500 spectators, separate locker and shower rooms 
for the entire school and visiting teams, and two 
squash courts. 





The new $400,000 Alumni Gymnasium at 
Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., 
completed last spring, has now been furnished and 
equipped and is available for use in the athletic pro- 
gram this fall. The new gymnasium, constructed to 
honor the 700 graduates who served in the armed 
forces during World War II, was dedicated as part of 
the Commencement program last June. Fleet Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, USN (Ret.) gave the dedica- 
tion address. He was introduced by Admiral Robert 
B. Carney, USN, formerly Chief-of-Staff to Admiral 
Halsey with the Third Fleet in the South Pacific. 

The new gymnasium is of modern design. Large 
panels of glass blocks and generous use of Indiana 
limestone for trim and supporting piers provide con- 
trast with the white brick used in the main walls. 

Access to the main gymnasium floor is through the 
Memorial Lobby where will be found the dedicatory 
plaque. Mounted under glass on a built-in table in the 
memorial niche, an engrossed parchment bears the 
names of all alumni who served during the war, with a 
special section devoted to the twenty-eight who gave 
their lives. 

The main floor, 75’x103’, is large enough to permit 
the use of three cross courts for basketball. The walls 
are faced with buff-colored glazed tile, and the ceiling 
is acoustically treated. Equipment includes an electric 
scoreboard, Wayne folding bleachers, and a public 
address system. 





At Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, 
Mass., the opening was greatly facilitated by the new 
Memorial Administration Building, built last year 
with money from the Eightieth Anniversary Building 


Fund. The new building adjoins the Schoolhouse and 
includes on the first floor offices for the Headmaster 
and Assistant Headmaster, a business office, a spacious 
reference library room, memorial to Nobles boys killed 
in World War II; a faculty room, the Volkmann Room 
designed for round-table seminars or committee 
gatherings. On the second floor are music and art 
rooms and two club rooms. This expansion has per- 
mitted the addition of a new regular classroom in the 
Schoolhouse, and in the Schoolhouse basement space 
has been cleared for expanded science laboratories. 
The new building seems admirably designed for its 
function. 





At Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn., a 
new physics and chemistry laboratory and a new 
library room are being used for the first time this fall. 
Both were made possible by converting existing space 
previously used for other purposes. Gifts in the form 
of funds, equipment, and books have greatly facili- 
tated the acquisition of these important additions to 
the school plant. Biology students will also benefit 
from the new arrangements, since they will have at 
their disposal a separate laboratory devoted exclu- 
sively to their activities. 





At Hightstown, N. J., The Peddie School’s new 
Mills Memorial Gymnasium has been completed and 
put into use by the students and faculty this fall. The 
new structure, named in honor of David B. Mills, 
contains as its outstanding features, a six lane swim- 
ming pool, 75x42,a gymnasium floor, 100x85, a 
wrestling room, 40x40, three locker rooms and athletic 
offices. The gymnasium floor contains two intramural 
basketball courts and an 84x55 regular game court. 
Also included on the floor is a regulation size doubles 
tennis court. The three locker rooms are divided into 
three sections that contain four hundred lockers. The 
four hundred lockers are divided between a room for 
general school use, one for visiting teams and another 
for Peddie varsity teams. Tiled shower rooms and 
facilities are included with each locker area. The 
approximate cost of the building is $350,000. 





The Kinkaid School, Houston, Texas, announces 
the opening of its new $175,000 gymnasium for the 
upper school, the addition of a third library — this one 
for the lower school, and the addition of new science 
equipment for the lower school. 
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One of the innovations at Hamden Hall Country 
Day School, Hamden, Conn., is the new science 
laboratory, which is a modern structure well equipped 
for physics, chemistry, biology, and general science. 
The entire first floor is given to a combined classroom 
and laboratory, which can be converted for use as two 
rooms. Ample space is provided for a wide variety of 
scientific exhibits, and the room will eventually be 
equipped for an extensive audio-visual education 
program. Radiant heating completes the modern 
features of this building. 

The science laboratory is made available to the 
school by the generous gift of Headmaster and Mrs. 
E. Stanley Taylor, whose expenditures in time and 
money during the past year have given the school 
vastly improved facilities for science teaching. 





The construction of a new $200,000 Service Build- 
ing at The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
which was begun in September, will be the first major 
addition to the school’s buildings and plant since 1935. 
Made possible by the successful completion of the 
Phillips Exeter Fund in 1948, this new maintenance 
unit will provide modern shops, store rooms and offices 
for all service functions of the school. In addition to 
offices for the Business Manager, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds and head janitor, the new 
Service Building will include a carpenter shop, paint 
shop, pipe shop, electrical shop and warehouse as well 
as other shops for specific use. Facilities for storage, a 
drafting and blue-print filing room will also be in- 
cluded, along with common rooms for the foremen and 
grounds crews. 

Completion of the maintenance unit, which is 
scheduled for May, 1951, will make available various 
spaces in other buildings which have been used for 
service functions. Plans for the conversion of these 
spaces are already under way. Suggested uses include 
an Art Gallery, a student activities center and a possi- 
ble addition to the Davis Library. 





Two additions to the plant facilities of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., have been completed 
during the opening weeks of the fall term. A new 
hard-surfaced outdoor play area measuring 225 feet by 
120 feet has been constructed to provide enough space 
for six volley ball courts, two outdoor basketball 
courts, and one tennis court. 

Taft has also improved and enlarged the facilities 
of its science department by converting a former study 
hall into a combination classroom and laboratory for 
the use of the physics classes. 





At Cambridge, Mass., during the past summer, 
work was begun on the new Browne & Nichols 
gymnasium for which funds have been raised during 


the past three years. The new building will include 
basketball courts, a wrestling room and badly needed 
locker room facilities. The construction schedule 
calls for the completion of the building by the end of 
December. 





The dedication of Conover House, a new dormi- 
tory, and the Alumni Memorial Library was held on 
Saturday, September 23, at 4:00 P.M. at St. Bernard’s 
School, Gladstone, N. J. The new dormitory, 
erected at a cost of $125,000 will house 44 boys and 
provide a new science laboratory. In addition, there 
will be quarters for a married master’s apartment. 
Acceptance was made by C. Merrill Chapin, Jr., 
president of the Board of Trustees. 





Ground-breaking for a new dormitory for the 
school division of Menlo School and College, Menlo 
Park, Calif., was announced in September by the 
school administration. The dormitory, to be located 
on the Douglass Campus, will house forty-eight junior 
and senior boys in single rooms and will provide three 
apartments for instructors. The estimated cost of the 
completed building is $150,000. The dormitory will 
be ready for occupancy about November 1. 





At the annual spring meeting of the trustees of the 
Northfield Schools, Inc., Dr. William E. Park, presi- 
dent, was presented with a gift of $100,000 toward the 
construction of a new classroom building for the 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. The 
donor was Frank S. Beveridge, alumnus and trustee 
of the school and president of Stanley Home Products 
of Westfield, Massachusetts. The new building, to be 
erected midway between the library and the adminis- 
tration building, will contain a large study hall, an 
audio-visual auditorium, 12 classrooms, a faculty 
lounge, offices and conference rooms. Bids were 
called for late in the summer, and construction awaits 
trustees’ decision on current building costs. 

Already in process is another construction develop- 
ment, the installation of automatic sprinklers in the 
two major dormitories. Involving improvement of the 
water system at a cost of over $100,000, the immediate 
advantage is increased fire protection for the students 
occupying the buildings. In time the cost will be more 
than met through savings in insurance premiums, 
according to Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster. 





The following additions have been made to St. 
Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., from the 
Victory Fund raised during the past five years: New 
physics, chemistry and biology laboratories have been 
added in a new wing. Three classrooms dedicated to 
alumni who lost their lives in the last World War have 
been constructed. A new series of modern rooms has 
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Also one 


been built where the old laboratories were. 
class room has been converted into a lecture hall with 
elevation to permit the showing of slides to science 


classes. The kitchen has been made over to facilitate 
cafeteria service. 





The three-year construction program for increas- 
ing the facilities for married masters at Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass., has been completed this fall 
by changes in Robert Winsor and Higginson houses. 

Through the generosity of a friend of Middlesex, a 
new boathouse is being constructed on the shore of 
Bateman’s Pond. This will replace the old house, 
which was built in 1903 and enlarged in 1915. 





At Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., the 
library has been moved from Walden House to two 
rooms on the first floor of the Academic Building. The 
Lower School assembly room has been redecorated 
and made into a large and attractive music room. 
Both of these improvements are the gift of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. The room in Walden 
House which was formerly the Library has been re- 
decorated and paneled in natural pine for the use of 
members of the Senior class as a lounge and dining 
room. This is the gift of the trustees. The classroom 
of the head of the Latin department has been redeco- 
rated as a gift from the members of the graduating 
class of 1950. Also a new cafeteria has been installed 
in the main dining room, and hot lunches are now 
served to all students and faculty members. 





The science laboratories at Kent School, Kent, 
Conn., were entirely refurnished during the summer, 
and are now equipped adequately to handle the 
swollen enrollments in biology and chemistry courses. 

The Rev. William C. Woods, a member of the 
Kent faculty since 1924, is the chairman of the science 
department, and teaches both chemistry and biology. 
Father Woods has recovered fully from a serious 
operation he underwent last spring. 

The library at Kent School, now in its second year 
under the headmastership of the Rev. John O. Pat- 
terson, underwent extensive alterations this past 
summer. New stack rooms have been built, and all 
volumes in the main library have been re-catalogued. 

To help him in the immense job of re-cataloguing 
the books, John Park, Kent School librarian, had 
several assistants working with him throughout most 
of the summer. Notable among these was Alice 
Thompson, librarian of the New Haven State Teach- 
ers’ College, who spent several weeks at Kent. Miss 
Thompson is a member of the SEB’s Junior Booklist 
Committee. 


It is a little early to think about skiing but not too 
early to make plans. Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., has recently purchased a Porta-tow from the 
Biersach & Niedermeyer Company of Milwaukee. 
This is a small portable ski tow mounted on an auto- 
mobile trailer. It can be carried from place to place 
with ease and it only takes about fifteen minutes to 
set it up for use. The school has a permanent ski tow 
which is used when there is plenty of snow, but the 
porta-tow can be used on the slopes with light snow, 
and it can be quickly moved when the snow wears off. 

Following the plan established a few years ago 
Proctor Academy is continuing to remodel the boys’ 
rooms with built-in furniture. The rooms are pine 
paneled and the built-in furniture is all made of soft 
wood by local carpenters. The beds with two large 
drawers underneath, the desks, and the bureaus are all 
part of the room with no space underneath to collect 
dirt. The floors are covered with linoleum. The 
rooms are much easier to keep clean, and there is no 
damage from furniture being moved around. They 
are very attractive and are far more popular than the 
rooms equipped with movable furniture. 





The most exciting change at Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Conn., during the summer was the completed 
conversion of the old schoolroom into a new, big 
library. This work was done in memory of Anna 
Shippen Davis who, for a period from 1898 until her 
death in 1945, was attached by many affectionate ties 
to the welfare of Pomfret School. 





The alumni of The Nichols School of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have just presented the school with two very 
welcome additions. Four of the clay tennis courts 
have been resurfaced for all year use. In addition to 
their use for tennis, in the fall they will be available 
for all sports; in the winter they will be flooded when 
the weather permits, and at other times they will be 
available for outdoor basketball. The second gift will 
establish a modern history library of reference books 
and collateral reading. 





A memorial flagpole in honor of students who lost 
their lives in World War II was dedicated at The 
Irving School, Tarrytown, N. Y., on the annual 
Alumni Day, May 20. The memorial has_ been 
erected on the summit of the campus hill, commanding 
an expansive view of the Hudson River. 





A new outdoor, all-purpose, hard-surface playing 
space has been completed and has been in use all 
summer at Shady Hill Academy, Pittsburgh. There 
is ample space for three full-sized tennis courts. It 
will be used also for volley ball, winter track and other 
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sports, as the seasons demand. It was made possible 
by a gift of the Alumni Association, from their annual 
giving program, supplemented by a few other dona- 
tions. 





Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass., re- 
opened in September for its 110th academic year in 
brand new classrooms and with other phases of its 
ambitious campus unification program three-quarters 
completed. Williston will have full use of three build- 
ings on property adjacent to its new campus pur- 
chased only last winter and on which reconstruction 
work began last spring. These buildings are the 
Schoolhouse, with classrooms and administrative 
offices; the Assembly Building, housing the school 
chapel, a study hall and science laboratories, and the 
Herbert M. Plimpton Library. Also in use for the 
first time will be a new infirmary, created by remodel- 
ing a recently purchased home. 

Construction of the wholly new Memorial Dormi- 
tory, the cornerstone of which was laid Commence- 
ment Day last June, and the dining wing on Ford Hall, 
existing new campus dormitory, is to be completed 
later this fall. 

Williston embarked last spring on its extensive 
program of new construction and remodeling of pur- 
chased structures in order to bring all its educational 
and living facilities on one campus. The school has 
been operating on two campuses for the past 30 years. 





Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., is 
proud of its new building, named in honor of its 
former Headmaster, Edwin Cornell Zavitz. The 
building houses all of the Middle School classes, the 
music and art departments, and, temporarily, the 
transition class of 5-6 year olds in the kindergarten 
department. 





At Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., 
students assembled on September 19 to take part in 
the official ceremonies opening the William Mann 
Irvine Memorial Hall, the $600,000 classroom and 
laboratory building erected on the campus. 

Mercersburg’s new building was named for the late 
Dr. William Mann Irvine, long-time headmaster of 
the Academy. It contains 34 classrooms, a faculty 
lounge, science laboratories, a drawing room, and five 
hobby rooms besides the new library. The library 
honors the memory of the late Dr. Boyd Edwards, 
headmaster succeeding Dr. Irvine. 

Seven Gold Star mothers of Mercersburg Academy 
alumni who died in World War II broke ground for the 
new building on the campus April 30, 1949, and the 
official opening ceremonies were held September 19, 
1950. The unveiling of the memorial tablets was held 
on Alumni Day, October 14. 


The new Canterbury School (New Milford, 
Conn.) Infirmary, begun last April, was completed 
and ready by Homecoming Day on October 21. A 
gift of parents and alumni, it has a maximum capacity 
of seventeen beds and includes a physiotherapy room 
and a small isolation ward. 


The ceremony of the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Memorial Chapel-Auditorium at The Episcopal 
High School, Alexandria, Va., took place on Sep- 
tember 15. The memorial Chapel-Auditorium will be 
in tradition of the small rectangular church building 
of colonial and early republican Virginia. The front 
will be similar to the garden front of the ballroom wing 
of the Governor’s palace at Williamsburg. The foyer 
will be especially designed to receive memorial tablets 
to alumni of the school who lost their lives in the War 
Between the States and in World WarsI and II. It will 
accommodate, when completed early in the year, 
about 500 and will have a stage especially planned for 
varied functions. In order to facilitate use for prayers 
there will be steps instead of a vertical front at the 
proscenium opening. Simple rigging equipment will 
be installed to permit the stage to be draped with side 
and back curtains so that it will be dignified for morn- 
ing prayers, lectures and similar meetings, but so 
arranged that the draperies can be pulled away or 
taken down for amateur theatricals. Also contem- 
plated is a folding altar rail and kneeling steps. 

The Chapel-Auditorium is the second major build- 
ing project made possible by the Episcopal High 
School Fund, which received $700,000 from 1490 
alumni and friends of the school. The cost of the 
Chapel-Auditorium will approximate $245,000 and 
will include only the cost of seating and very modest 
stage setting; thus it will be possible, in conference 
with the school authorities, to make gifts, memorial 
and otherwise, of essential furnishings such as the 
altar, organ and communion rail. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 

Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl., began 
a new and extensive reading program this September, 
a program designed to help every boy. It is under the 
direction of the Illinois Institute of Technology. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Simpson, nationally known authority on 
remedial reading, is in charge of the program and will 
spend two days a month on campus consulting with 
the faculty and the administration about the needs of 
individual students. Joseph Logsdon, who has aided 
in the Development of Reading Programs at the Uni- 
versity of Denver and at Stephens College, Mo., will 
live on the campus and devote his full time to the work 
at Lake Forest Academy. 
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When the student body first reported this fall, all 
students, both old and new, spent a full day in being 
tested so that individual needs could be ascertained. 
Illinois Institute of Technology is interested not only 
in its remedial program, into which relatively few 
boys can be fitted because of the individual work re- 
quired, but also in its developmental program, which is 
designed to help poor or inefficient readers who have 
no remedial problems per se. The Academy expects 
that more students will be helped with their reading 
this year than was ever possible heretofore. 

The experimental nature of the whole program in 
the Middle West and the cooperation of an independ- 
ent school with a professional organization at the 
college level in a project of this kind has already 
aroused considerable interest. By the end of the year 
the faculty of the Academy may have greater insight 
into ways in which the individual student can be 
helped in so basic a matter as reading, and of how a 
student’s increased knowledge of himself will enable 
him to do better work in all his studies, but especially 
in those in which reading plays a major role. 





A new course in American history entitled “Prob- 
lems of Democracy” has been added this fall to the 
curriculum of the Boys’ School of the Riverdale 
Country School, New York City. The course, deal- 
ing chiefly with the emergence of modern America, 
may be taken by sixth formers as an alternative to the 
regular senior course in American history, and has 
been instituted to fill a need for students who feel that 
they are unlikely to undertake further study of 
American history or the wider field of political science 
at college. Although ‘“‘Problems of Democracy” opens 
with a series of lectures on American history to 1870, 
the major portion of the course consists of a detailed 
analysis of American development from 1870 to 1950. 
For this section of the year’s work John D. Hicks’ 
The American Nation has been chosen as the basic 
textbook. Four books per year is the requirement for 
collateral reading, and frequent reference to articles in 
the Dictionary of American Biography is demanded. 
The new course was planned and is taught by Richard 
M. Garten, who has been a member of the department 
of history at Riverdale since January, 1947. 

Other changes in the curriculum have been effected 
by the mathematics department and by the Middle 
School. The courses in 2nd year algebra and plane 
geometry have been interchanged, the former being 
given in the fifth form instead of the fourth, while the 
latter is now offered in Form IV instead of Form V. 
The Middle School has made two changes, cancelling 
French I and Latin II. Thus, Beginning French will 
now be given in the second form instead of the first, 
while the study of Latin will begin in Form III and 





students will cover in two years material formerly 
covered in three. 





The remedial reading program at the Irving 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has been reorganized and 
extended under the direction of Mrs. John Flikkema, 
who has been appointed to the staff this year as 
instructor in remedial work. 

The realization of the importance of meeting the 
needs of each pupil in this regard has led the school to 
readjust the daily schedules so that every boy, regard- 
less of age level, may take advantage of remedial in- 
struction. The aims of the remedial reading program 
are to diagnose and correct the reading difficulties of 
the individual so as to develop the maximum power 
in reading of which he is capable; to provide, through 
a free reading period, for large amounts of silent read- 
ing in materials which are interesting and of suitable 
difficulty; to try to build up the habit of reading for 
pleasure. 

Survey tests in reading have been given through- 
out the school to measure the level of difficulty at 
which the pupils can read and to determine which 
pupils are most retarded and what their special needs 
are. After the results have been tabulated and the 
needs of each boy determined, Mrs. Flikkema will 
select materials pertinent to the use of the individual. 
Instruction in each case will continue for an indeter- 
minate period of time and will remain highly per- 
sonalized in approach as well as content. 

The schedule of classes at the Irving School has 
been reorganized to include an extra period daily 
which is to be devoted to extracurricular activities 
such as the Handicraft Club, Art Club, Drama Club, 
Glee Club, and Science Club. By scheduling these 
activities on alternate days, each boy is afforded the 
opportunity to participate in as many as interest him 
without sacrificing time needed for the other efforts. 
It is hoped that such regular daily meetings of each 
group will permit long range planning of performances 
and exhibits. 

After a year of careful planning, the course in 
general linguistics for the Second Form has been 
initiated at the Irving School at Tarrytown, New 
York. The course, which is under the supervision of 
Thomas Morris, instructor of Latin, has as its aim the 
development of a basic knowledge of the value of 
grammar, an awareness of word derivation, and a 
comparative study of the rules of Latin and English 
grammar and the root meaning and derived meaning 
of Latin and English words. It is hoped that this 
required course will be effective not only in clinching 
language mechanics studied at previous levels, thus 
strengthening foundations, but also in heightening the 
appreciation and enjoyment of secondary school work 


in the language field. 
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A new art course is being offered this year to a 
limited number of students at Kent School, Kent, 
Conn. The purpose of the course, which will be 
under the direction of Channing Smith, head of the 
art department, is to teach the fundamentals of art. 
Successful completion of the course will be rewarded 
with credit toward graduation and college entrance. 





A new course in music is being offered at Shady 
Side Academy, Pittsburgh, this fall for the first time, 
for college credit, to two advanced students, both of 
whom plan to make music their life’s work. This will 
include theory, harmony, counterpoint, ear training, 
dictation, musical history and composition. It is 
being taught by the headmaster, Dr. Erdman Harris, 
the Director of Music, Robert V. Howard, and Mrs. 
Carl M. Cochran, the wife of a faculty member. 

Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., is 
offering a new course in the English department en- 
titled “Developmental English” — fundamentally a 
course in study skills. It will deal with organization 
of the individual student’s work and practice in note- 
taking, outlining, etc. The course will include reading 
rate and concentration studies based on the Harvard 
Film Series, and will endeavor to help the student in 
summarizing materials and general writing. 

For the first time, also, Sidwell Friends School 
offers a course in driver training, in cooperation with 
the AAA. Sidwell is the only independent school in 
Washington offering such a course. 





Instructional movies on child development and 
influences that contribute to a healthy psychological 
atmosphere at home and at school are being shown to 
parents of boys at St. Louis Country Day School 
as part of the school’s advisory program. 

The films, which are sponsored by the Parent 
Education Council of St. Louis, are being presented at 
a series of meetings of parents by classes. The films 
are entitled “Emotional Health” and “A Preface to a 
Life.” Following the showing of the films, discussion 
leaders assigned by the sponsor turn the meeting open 
to questions from faculty and parents. Donald H. 
Webb, director of the school’s advisory program, 
explained that the movies are being shown in the 
interests of parent-school cooperation and under- 
standing. 





Classes at Kingswood School, West Hartford, 
Conn., are meeting on a revised schedule, the greatest 
advantage of which is that it allows greater freedom 
to the students in the higher forms in their choice of 
electives. Since physics and chemistry are electives 
in each of the last two years, a two-year sequence in 
these sciences can be arranged with the subjects taken 


in either order. American history also may be taken 
in either year, a plan which affords greater elasticity 
in the choice of courses. Courses in music and art 
introduced a year ago have proven desirable and have 
been permanently incorporated in the curriculum. 





The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., will 
again continue its driver training course, featuring 
both class room instruction and actual driving experi- 
ence in a dual control car. The course is again under 
the guidance of Roger S. Miller, of the mathematics 
and physics department. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Asheville School, Asheville, N. C., cele- 
brated its 50th Anniversary during impressive cere- 
monies held on the campus, May 27-30, 1950. 

More than 150 alumni returned to participate in 
the celebration which occurred simultaneously with 
the graduation exercises. 

Festivities for the alumni group got under way 
May 27, first seeing The Asheville School beat their 
traditional rivals, Christ School, in baseball, then 
enjoying a picnic supper on the banks of Lake Ash- 
noca; following this alumni were welcomed at the 
Dramatic Society’s presentation of Milne’s, “The 
Dover Road,” and later at the Seniors’ Dance in 
Memorial Hall. 

Sunday the overflow crowd sat on benches under 
the oaks to hear Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, assisted by 
the Revs. Frederick E. Fox, and John J. Angevin, of 
the Class of 1935 and 1941, respectively, deliver the 
Baccalaureate Service. L. Slade Brown, of the Class 
of 1940, played a Bach Chorale as the offertory. 

Immediately following the church services, the 
Memorial Tablet in the school’s new $250,000 dining 
hall was dedicated to the 24 boys of the school who 
gave their lives in World War II. 

Sunday afternoon, the alumni disbanded by mak- 
ing various trips: the Smokies lie only some forty 
miles away over excellent roads. At 5:00 P.M., a tea 
was held at the Howard Bement Guest House. Then 
the alumni gathered on the lawn of the Headmaster’s 
House for a buffet supper honoring the wives of the 
co-founders and first principals, Mrs. C. A. Mitchell 
and Mrs. Newton M. Anderson, and the wives of the 
following headmasters, who were also present, Mrs. 
George Jackson, and, of course, the present head- 
master’s wife, Mrs. Fall. Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Coffey, 
who combined served the school a total of 63 years, 
were likewise honored. The school’s octet, The Ash- 
pits, entertained the group after supper. Then Boris 
Goldovsky, ABC opera commentator and an enter- 
tainer and pianist of delightful talents, gave a “‘con- 
cert” in the auditorium that evening. 
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Dr. Frederick B. Snyder, President emeritus of 
Northwestern and now President of Presbyterian 
Hospital, gave the commencement address, and 
Philip R. Clarke, president of the board of trustees, 
awarded the diplomas. 

During Monday afternoon, May 29, a vitally in- 
teresting forum discussion (“The Responsibility of 
Private Education Today’) was held with the follow- 
ing as members of the panel: Dr. George Van Sant- 
voord, Moderator; William G. Avirett, Dr. Allan V. 
Heely, Jay Hormel, Dr. Norman B. Johnson, Dr. 
Robert C. Provine. 

Monday night, the 50th Anniversary Banquet was 
held. Edmund Ball, of the Class of 1923 and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, introduced the principal 
speaker (on whose staff he had served during World 
War II), General Mark Wayne Clark, Chief of the 
Army Field Forces. Frank Coxe, ’17, as President of 
the Alumni Association presided. 


REORGANIZATION AT MONTCLAIR 


On September 1, 1950, the trustees of the Mont- 
clair Academy Foundation began the operation of 
the Brookside School of Montclair and Montclair 
Academy in Montclair, N. J. Title to the school 
properties was transferred to Montclair Academy 
Foundation, which, in turn, has undertaken the opera- 
tion of Brookside School and will maintain its present 
general policies as a co-educational institution. 

Both schools have a long and distinguished record 
in the field of private elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The Brookside School of Montclair was one 
of the pioneers in the progressive education field in the 
East. It was founded in 1925 and has been a non- 
profit corporation since its inception. It has main- 
tained coeducational classes for children from the sub- 
primary stage through the fifth grade. During the 
summer it has operated a model co-educational sum- 
mer camp, and this past summer a joint summer camp 
for both schools was held. 

Fred N. Munro, headmaster of Brookside School, 
remains with Montclair Academy as associate head- 
master in charge of elementary education. He previ- 
ously taught at the Somerset Hills School for boys in 
Far Hills, N. J., from 1936-42. Prior to his service 
with Brookside School, he was director of the lower 
school of Morristown School for Boys, where he acted 
as academic teacher and coach of various athletic 
activities. He received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Acadia University, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
and attended the graduate schools of the Universities 
of Chicago and Missouri. 

Since the conversion to a non-profit basis in 1948, 
Montclair Academy has been under the headmaster- 
ship of Frederick W. Hackett, who will continue as 
headmaster of the combined schools. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Cooperating with the American Field Service, 
The William Penn Charter School, Germantown, 
Pa., this year has two foreign pupils as members of its 
student body, one a German boy from Wiesbaden and 
the other a Dutch boy from Rotterdam. Two families, 
patrons of the school, have generously opened their 
homes to these boys and welcomed them as members 
of their families for the school year. 

Michel Skrodzki, the German boy, came originally 
from Silesia, and his education began in Braunsburg, 
in East Prussia. Forced to flee from the Russians at 
the end of the war, he and his family escaped to Den- 
mark where they spent about a year in a refugee camp 
and he attended school. Then his family were re- 
united in Wiesbaden, where they now live and where 
“Mike” attended the Realgymnasium. ‘‘Mike” 
didn’t know definitely he was coming to this country 
until August 23, when the American Field Service 
notified him. Some four and a half years’ study of 
English in Denmark and Germany make the language 
barrier not too difficult. “Mike,” fifteen years old, is 
registered as a tenth grader, and has dropped right 
into school life as if he always had been here. 

Hens Kolff, the Dutch boy, is from Rotterdam. 
His mother is English, so Hens has always had ex- 
perience with the language and handles it well. Hens 
went through the bombing of Rotterdam; his family 
had their house burned out at that time. For four 
years during the war they lived near Leyden, but 
have now returned to Rotterdam. 

Hens was graduated last June from the Rotter- 
dam Lyceum, and expects to go on to the University 
of Leyden to study chemical engineering when he 
returns next year. An older sister is a student there 
now. He came over with a large group of students — 
mostly returning Americans, on the Volendam, arriv- 
ing herein Mid-September. With his good command of 
English, he has found no difficulty in dropping into 
American school life, which he is thoroughly enjoying. 


HISTORY CLUB AT CHOATE 


The Current History Club of The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., under the direction of Robert C. 
Atmore of the faculty, planned the following meetings 
in connection with the November elections: 


A joint meeting of the History Club with the 
Wallingford League of Women Voters, the Walling- 
ford Republican Party, and the Wallingford Demo- 
cratic Party. The two candidates for senator from 
Connecticut spoke on different evenings. 


On October 13, Joseph Talbot, Republican candi- 
date for senator, opposing Senator Brien McMahon, 


spoke; and on October 30, United States Senator Brien 
McMahon addressed the school. In sponsoring these 
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meetings, the Club provided an excellent opportunity 
to hear both sides of the election debate. These meet- 
ings were also sponsored by the Republican and 
Democratic parties of Wallingford. 

Rabbi Morris Lazaron spent three days at the 
school, October 8-10, under the auspices of the Cur- 
rent History Club and led discussion groups on inter- 
cultural relations as well as religious topics. On 
October 28, Dr. Howard Thurman, minister of the 
Church for the Fellowship of All People, San Fran- 
cisco, was the Chapel speaker and met with various 
discussion groups. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Phillips Exeter Academy’s award of 
scholarships for the current year has been boosted ten 
per cent over last year’s total amount. The scholar- 
ship budget for the current year is $155,900. Of this 
amount, $130,000 is being awarded to 142 boys in 
school. The balance of the amount provides $19,000 
for college scholarships, $3,200 for summer school 
scholarships at Exeter and the remainder in aid funds. 

The Academy recently announced the establish- 
ment of three additional scholarship funds totaling in 
excess of $20,000 which will give preference to local 
boys attending the school from their residence in the 
Exeter community. Included in the total scholarship 
awards this year is $3,150 of scholarship aid to various 
local boys attending the Academy as day students. 





Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster of Blair Acad- 
emy, Blairstown, N. J.. has announced the establish- 
ment, by the Academy’s board of trustees, of The 
Blair Academy International Scholarship, an annual 
grant of up to $1,400 for a year’s study at the 103-year- 
old Academy. The award will be made each May to 
an eleventh or twelfth grade student from The Ameri- 
can School of Quito, Ecuador, for the purpose of giving 
“‘a thorough knowledge of the education, life and ideals 
of the United States to a boy, who, fifteen or twenty 
years hence, will be playing a prominent role in 
Ecuadorian life.” Ashby T. Harper, a graduate of 
both Blair Academy and Princeton University, is 
Principal of The American School. 


OUTING CLUB 

Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., is launching 
the Brandywine Club this year. The idea of this club 
grows out of a long tradition of use and enjoyment of 
the outdoors, and of a growing faculty concern that as 
more and more of the students come from urban back- 
grounds, the greater becomes the need for this type of 
education. The club was organized by a group of 
faculty, staff, alumni and students just prior to the 
opening of school. This group, through exhibits, pro- 


jects, trips, and other methods, hopes to stimulate 
interest in students who now, through ignorance, have 
little interest, and to encourage those who have al- 
ready shown interest in some field of natural history. 

This fall the club has maintained a series of ex- 
hibits in the central hall. These have included local 
fungi, edible and non-edible, ferns, fall flowers and 
fruits, and a wasp nest. The club has also run an all- 
day hike along the Brandywine. This was intended to 
give enjoyment to those who like to hike and to pro- 
vide opportunity to give historical and natural history 
information to those who wished it. This was a 
faculty-student hike with about one third of the school 
taking part. 

Last year the school took advantage of the facili- 
ties of the Brandywine Association, a non-profit group 
interested in promoting conservation in the Brandy- 
wine Valley watershed, and sent the two upper classes 
by bus on guided tours of the valley on which objects 
of historical, economic, and ecological interest were 
pointed out. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


At the organizational meeting of the Phillips 
Society at Phillips Academy, Andover, 175 students 
signed up for active participation in religious or social 
service work. The activities of this group, in which 
student leadership plays a very large part, include 
Sunday School teaching, and deputations work, leader- 
ship in the church and chapel services, old clothes and 
magazines drives, the raising of some four thousand 
dollars for various organizations such as the Red 
Cross, the Community chest, the World Student 
Service Fund, and many of the national health agen- 
cies. The program also includes community service 
and field trips to various hospitals, prisons, factories, 
recreation centers, and housing projects. While there 
is a system of faculty advisors for each committee, the 
planning and the carrying out of the work is done 
almost entirely by students. The program of this 
organization has been greatly stimulated and helped 
by the fact that one of the school buildings has been 
made available as a headquarters for this kind of 
religious and social service work. The participation 
and leadership of students in the church and chapel 
program has led not only to the development of stu- 
dent leadership of a higher order than ever before, but 
to a much greater interest on the part of the entire 
student body. 


SCHEDULE CHANGES 
A significant change in the daily schedule at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, provides this year for 
seven instead of six recitation or study periods four 
days a week, four on Wednesdays, and four on Satur- 
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days. Vespers are now held four days a week before 
dinner with one service a week entirely student-led. 
On Wednesday mornings assembly is held in the 
auditorium, with outside or faculty speakers discussing 
current events. These speakers are introduced by the 
president or some other officer of ‘‘Philo,” the school 
debating society, by which the program is planned and 
conducted. The Saturday morning assemblies are 
arranged and led by the Student Council, and are 
devoted to discussions of school problems by student 
leaders or to musical programs featuring talented 
undergraduate soloists or ensembles. Attendance is 
required at all chapel services and assemblies and is 
checked entirely by student monitors. 

A faculty committee, working in conjunction with 
the Student Council, this year provides direct super- 
vision of the dining halls for the three lower classes. 
Attendance checking at breakfast, the one required 
meal, is in the hands of the Student Congress. 


CONVERSION OF FRATERNITY HOUSES 


As a result of the dissolution of the fraternities at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, the trustees have ac- 
quired from the alumni members of the societies a 
number of houses which are now being put to use for 
the benefit of the whole school community. One of 
these, now called Graham House, has been converted 
into a center for the Phillips Society, a student or- 
ganization engaged in social service and religious ac- 
tivities, an account of which will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. Another house is being used for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of alumni of the academy, and 
a third, which is located near the gymnasium, will 
provide a place where visiting teams may rest and be 
given refreshment, or even put up overnight if neces- 
sary. Closer to the center of the campus, the newly- 
styled Senior House provides common rooms for the 
members of the senior class and additional office room 
for student publications. Still another former frater- 
nity house is being used for a student grill and soda 
fountain. The usefulness of these additions to the 
academy buildings is already being felt by both boys 
and faculty. 


PRESS CLUB 

An important innovation this coming year at 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., will be the func- 
tioning of a Press Club to handle news releases to the 
two local Newark dailies and the nearly forty daily 
and weekly papers in the surrounding area whose 
readers include one or more parents of Academy boys. 
The aims of the Club will be to give valuable experi- 
ence in the preparation of newspaper copy and the 
handling of releases, and to make available to local 
papers news of interest about Academy activities. 





Mr. Wilson, Head Master, has secured the services 
of Thomas Delaney, Make-up Editor of the Newark 
Evening News, to set up the organizational framework 
of the Club along newspaper lines and to provide 
training in newspaper techniques. Mr. Delaney has 
twenty-seven years of newspaper experience behind 
him. 

Robert Boynton, head of the English department, 
will act as faculty adviser. The Photography Club 
and the members of the staffs of both the school news- 
paper and yearbook will work closely with the Press 
Club group to give the widest coverage possible. 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


A number of students of Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., shared in an interesting series 
of radio broadcasts during the spring and summer. 
Officials of station WHAI, Greenfield, noting the large 
numbers of foreign students at Mount Hermon School, 
The Northfield School for Girls, and the University of 
Massachusetts, conceived a succession of casual inter- 
views dealing with native customs, relations with the 
United States, and personal experiences. The inter- 
views were tape-recorded in the studio or at the 
schools, several in an afternoon, thus building up a 
backlog which was utilized in weekly fifteen-minute 
broadcasts until nearly autumn. The twenty students 
represented the territory of Puerto Rico and fifteen 
foreign countries — Germany, Lithuania, Panama, 
Lebanon, Iran, India, Holland, Greece, Finland, 
Ecuador, Dominican Republic, Cuba, Colombia, 
China, Brazil. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Daniel D. Test, Jr., the new headmaster of Westtown School, 
Westtown, Pa., succeeded James F. Walker on last July 1. Mr. 
Test is both an alumnus and former teacher of Westtown, having 
graduated in the Class of 1925 at the very beginning of James 
Walker’s administration. He obtained his B.A. degree at 
Haverford in 1929, and that year began his career as a teacher 
at Westtown. He remained on the faculty there until 1932, 
when he went abroad for a year of study and observation at 
Cambridge, returning to enter Columbia University, where he 
received his M.A. in 1934. 

From 1934 to 1943 Mr. Test taught at Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Mass., and from 1943 to 1946 he was on the 
faculty of The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. For 
the past four years he has been in charge of foreign personnel 
activities for the Atlantic Refining Company. 

New faculty members at Westtown School this year include 
Eugene Hogenauer, formerly of Blair Academy, who will teach 
German and Latin and coach tennis; John Wideman, Williams 
College 1950; Arnold Ricks, Haverford College 1948, who has 
spent two years in Germany for the American Friends Service 
Committee, and Stephen Edgerton, Earlham College 1950. 
Elizabeth Voorhies, graduate of Bouvé, will help with girls’ 
athletics. 
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The new headmaster at Friends’ Select School, Philadel- 
phia, is J. Theodore Peters, who came to the school in the past 
summer. Mr. Peters is a member of the Society of Friends. He 
received his B.S. degree from Earlham College and his M.S. from 
Pennsylvania State College. He taught at Nebraska Central 
College and Pennsylvania State College, and formerly at Friends’ 
Select School. For a number of years he was Executive Director 
of the College Settlement and Farm Camp, located in the Phila- 
delphia area. 





At Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., the 
only faculty change was the addition of Weston Flint, Nobles ’41, 
Harvard °45, student since at Dijon, Middlebury, and North 
Carolina, who is teaching French and Spanish. Sidney L. Eaton, 
who was on leave of absence during his illness of last year, has 
returned to part-time teaching in English. Art courses, initiated 
last year, will be taught this year by Mrs. Eliot Putnam, wife of 
the headmaster. 





The Loomis School in Windsor, Conn., has added five new 
instructors to its staff for the coming school year. 

David Haller, who is to teach Problems of Democracy, is a 
graduate of the University of Rochester. During the war he 
served with the American Field Service and was attached to an 
ambulance corps in the British Army. Mr. Haller helps fill a 
vacancy left when Norman C. Smith, who has taught at Loomis 
since 1945, was granted a leave-of-absence to re-enter the United 
States Navy as executive officer on the destroyer, U.S.S. Kenneth 
D. Bailey. 

Donald M. Finnie, filling a vacancy in the English depart- 
ment, was graduated from the Detroit University School in 1943 
and from Princeton University in 1948. After several months 
abroad, he returned to Princeton to complete a year’s graduate 
work there. During the war he served with the Air Corps. In 
addition to teaching English, Mr. Finnie will assist with the 
glee club. 

Appointed to teach mathematics, Donald Joffray, who was 
graduated from Wilbraham Academy in 1946 and from Wesleyan 
University in 1950, will assist in coaching first team football. 

Ian W. Robertson has been appointed to teach history. A 
Canadian, Robertson received the Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Manitoba and later did graduate work at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. He entered the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve in 1942, and his years of service were spent with 
the British Navy in the European theater. He holds the rank 
of lieutenant. 

Stuart Crapser of Springfield, Mass., will coach first team 
soccer during the fall term. Crapser was graduated from Mount 
Hermon in 1937 and from Wesleyan in 1941. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Air Service throughout the war, serving as 
a fighter pilot. He has taught English and coached soccer at 
the University School, Cleveland, Ohio, and at St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 





Five new faculty changes have been announced by Dr. 
Greville Haslam, headmaster of The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. John A. Harter has joined the Upper School 
faculty teaching geography, English and science. Mr. Harter 
comes from the Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn. He suc- 
ceeds S. Rowland Morgan, Jr., who left the Academy after fif- 
teen years to become headmaster of The Mary C. Wheeler 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Thomas A. Carpenter has replaced Donald A. Miller in the 
Middle School. Mr. Carpenter is teaching sixth grade. Mr. 
Miller left after seventeen years to become Supervisor of Special 
Education for the public school system of Blair and Huntingdon 
counties, Pennsylvania. 


The two Lower School appointments are Mrs. Herbert N. 
Munger, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, who will 
teach second grade, and Anne S. Corkran, a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr, who will teach second and third grades and will assist in 
art. 

Barbara W. Zimmerman, a graduate of Smith, will assist in 
kindergarten at Wetherill House. 





Of the twelve new masters at The Lawrenceville School 
in New Jersey, two are alumni of the school. They are Frederick 
W. Berg, ’44, graduate of Yale, who will teach Spanish; and 
Cornelius H. Bull, ’44, graduate of Princeton, who will teach 
history. 

Dr. Robert R. Wicks, former Dean of the Chapel of Prince- 
ton University and father of two Lawrentians, will join the 
faculty to teach religion. 

The other nine newly arrived masters, many of whom will 
have house duties, are Robert H. Answorth, graduate of Am- 
herst, who will teach Spanish; Thomas H. Bradley, graduate of 
Springfield College, who will assist in physical training; George 
H. Davis, Jr., graduate of Clark University, who will teach sci- 
ence; Donald C. Dunbar, graduate of Amherst, who will teach 
mathematics; A. S. Cleveland Fuller, graduate of Harvard, who 
will teach English; Harry A. Heagy, graduate of Fresno State 
College, who will teach mathematics; Perry Knowlton, graduate 
of Princeton, who will teach English; Henry Bruce McClellan, 
graduate of Williams College, who will teach English; and Paul 
G. Smart, graduate of Columbia University, who will teach art. 





Alice T. Whitney, Recorder of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
retired in June, 1950, after 48 years of devoted service to the 
school. 

Richard H. Sears, formerly instructor in Latin and house- 
master of Rockwell Hall, has accepted the headmastership of 
Barstow School for Girls in Kansas City, Mo. Harold Howe II, 
formerly instructor in history, has begun his duties as head- 
master of the junior and senior high schools of the town of An- 
dover. Dudley Fitts, instructor in English, has been appointed 
to the Advisory Committee to the Department of English at 
Princeton University. 

An exchange has been arranged between Phillips Academy 
and the Lycée de Saint-Etienne (Loire, France) whereby one of 
the members of the Academy’s French department, Chester A. 
Cochran, is spending the current academic year teaching English 
at Saint-Etienne, while Roger Bernard, of the lycée’s English 
department, is taking Mr. Cochran’s place at Andover. 

Another native Frenchman has joined the Phillips Academy 
French department, Jean F. Rolland, replacing Joseph Staples, 
who has left teaching to be in charge of publicity at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

James H. Grew, head of the French department at Phillips 
Academy, has been elected vice-president of the Boston Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of French. 





Headmaster Edward W. Eames of Governor Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass., has announced the appointment 
of six new faculty members. 

Graham Adams, Jr., who teaches English, is a graduate of 
Peddie School and Williams College. Frederick B. Chamberlin, 
Jr., a graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover, and Harvard, is 
teaching civics and mechanical drawing. Leslie D. Manning, 
former geologist in South America, teaches modern languages. 
He is a graduate of the University of Virginia. Joseph R. 
Hilyard is a graduate of the University of Massachusetts and 
teaches English. M. Daniel Smith teaches mathematics at Gov- 
ernor Dummer. He is a graduate of Dartmouth and did gradu- 
ate work at the University of Michigan. Eugene S. Pulk, a 
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graduate of Annapolis and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, teaches mathematics and physics. He was a Research 
Associate in Meteorology at M.I.T. and now has ready for pub- 
lication a book entitled Laboratory Manual for Weather Fore- 
casting. 





New appointments to the staff at Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, are as follows: Winifred D. Robinson has been ap- 
pointed the new head of the Lower School, replacing Isabel 
Randolph, who resigned to become secretary of the Education 
Committee of the two Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
Miss Robinson graduated from Radcliffe and has an M.S. degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania. She came to Friends’ 
Central School from The William Penn Charter School. 

David H. Kirk is the new director of physical education for 
boys and head coach of basketball and football. He is replacing 
Paul Chambers, who accepted a teaching position in northern 
New Jersey. Mr. Kirk is a graduate of West Chester State 
Teachers College and for the past three years has been instruc- 
tor and assistant coach at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 





At the opening of school exercises, Dr. Morong, Headmaster 
of The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., announced the fol- 
lowing new appointments: Philip M. Hood, chairman of the de- 
partment of modern languages; Spenser H. Merriam, chairman 
of the department of science; Ross A. Harrison, chairman of the 
department of mathematics and supervisor of the work program; 
and John W. Edgar, assistant to the Business Manager. 

Dr. Morong also announced four new additions to the Peddie 
faculty and staff. They are: John Hodges, a graduate of Harvard 
and Oxford and former headmaster of The Browne and Nichols 
School in Cambridge, Mass., who has been appointed director of 
the Junior School; John W. Sprout of Hightstown, N. J., a 
member of the Class of 1942 at Peddie and the son of Clinton I. 
Sprout, master in English and swimming coach at Peddie, who 
received his A.B. and M.A. degrees from Bucknell and who will 
be a master of mathematics; Joseph F. Osovick of Vineland, 
N. J., also a Peddie alumnus with the Class of 1946, who received 
his A.B. degree from the University of Missouri and who has 
been appointed assistant Alumni Secretary at Peddie; and Henry 
T. Whitton, class of 1941 at Peddie, who will coach the Peddie 
swimming team. Whitton received his A.B. degree from Spring- 
field College. 





Corning Benton, treasurer of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, will retire on August 31, 1951, after forty years of 
service at the Academy. His successor, James W. Griswold, has 
assumed the position of Treasurer-elect at Exeter. 

First appointed to the Exeter faculty in 1911 as an instructor 
in history, Mr. Benton taught for seven years before his appoint- 
ment in 1918 as Business Manager of the school. In 1922, he 
became Treasurer of the Academy. He is one of the three re- 
maining members of the Exeter faculty who have served under 
three principals of the school: Harland Page Amen, Lewis Perry, 
and William G. Saltonstall. For many years, Mr. Benton was 
coach of crew and was closely identified with the expansion of 
the Academy under the Harkness plan. Since his appointment 
as Treasurer in 1922, the resources of the Academy have in- 
creased tenfold, while the enrollment has remained substantially 
the same. 

Exeter’s new Treasurer-elect, Mr. Griswold, is a graduate of 
Oberlin College and the Harvard Business School. Before 
assuming his work at the Academy on October 15, Mr. Griswold 
was business manager of Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy announces the appointment of 
three new members of the faculty and two exchange instructors. 





Theodore W. Wells, a graduate of Melrose High School, Harvard 
College, and the Harvard Graduate School of Education, has 


joined the Latin department. Benjamin W. Labaree, graduate 
of Hotchkiss and Yale, will teach history. Rodney Armstrong, 
a graduate of Lawrenceville and Williams College, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty as the new Librarian. A graduate of the 
Columbia School of Library Science, Armstrong succeeds Mildred 
Vroom, who retired this summer after 30 years as Librarian of 
the Davis Library. 

The two exchange instructors are Eric DeVille, from the 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire, and Wilfred Kings, from the 
Lawrence Sheriff School, Rugby. Both men have exchanged a 
year with two members of the science department at Exeter who 
are spending this year in the English schools. The exchange 
was arranged with the assistance of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Six members of the Exeter faculty will take leaves of absence 
for a half-year. The Messrs. Hatch, Linaberry and Molloy will 
be absent for the first half-year in travel and study abroad and 
in this country. On their return, the Messrs. Easton, Meras 
and Luckey will be absent on leave until the re-opening of the 
Academy in September, 1951. 





At the first meeting of the faculty of The Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa., Dr. James I. Wendell, Head Master, announced the 
following new appointments for the coming year: 

Perry H. Bowden, Jr., a graduate of Bethany College in 
June, 1950, comes to The Hill as a member of the history de- 
partment. David G. Eddy, a graduate of Amherst College in 
June, 1950, comes to The Hill as a member of the mathematics 
department. Richard S. Heintzleman joins the faculty as a 
member of the history department. He was graduated from 
Gettysburg College with an A.B. degree in August, 1948, and 
received his M.A. degree from the University of Maryland in 
August, 1950. George M. Holloway specialized in radio produc- 
tion and writing at the University of North Carolina, from which 
he was graduated with an A.B. degree in 1948. Following his 
graduation, Mr. Holloway was a member of the staff of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Library for two and a half years. In 
June, 1950, he received an M.S. degree from Drexel Institute. 
Since his graduation he has been a member of the staff of the 
Swarthmore College Library. Mr. Holloway joins The Hill 
faculty as assistant librarian. 

Remington P. Patterson, who graduated from The Hill in 
1945, returns to the school as a member of the English depart- 
ment. Mr. Patterson received his A.B. degree from Yale Uni- 
versity in June, 1950, where he was an honor student through- 
out his undergraduate career. As an Army Staff Sergeant, he 
served as one of the editors of Stars and Stripes, European Edi- 
tion, for a period of five months. Joseph C. Reiners, Jr., entered 
Colgate University in 1946 after serving as a Quartermaster 
Second Class in the Navy. He received an A.B. degree in June, 
1950, from Colgate, where he specialized in the study of natural 
science. Mr. Reiners comes to The Hill as a member of the 
science department. Beverly Hopkins also joins the faculty as 
an assistant librarian. Miss Hopkins was graduated from the 
University of Oregon in 1947 with an A.B. degree in painting 
and drawing, and received her M.A. degree in art from Mills 
College in June, 1950. 

On October 4 Dr. Wendell announced the appointment of 
A. R. Donald Wright to the faculty as a member of the English 
department. 

A native of London, England, Mr. Wright prepared for 
Queens College, Cambridge, at Brijanston School, Dorset. His 
college career was interrupted by the war in 1942, when he en- 
listed in the Royal Artillery. In 1945 he was promoted to the 


rank of Staff Captain, and the following year served in India. 
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Upon release from the Army in 1946, Mr. Wright returned 
to Cambridge, where he resumed his undergraduate studies until 
1947 when he received his Bachelor of Arts degree with honors 
in history. In 1948 he received a Master of Arts degree after 
having done a year’s graduate work in geography. 

For the past two years, Mr. Wright has taught English, his- 
tory, and geography at University College School, London, 
England. He is married and has a son who is nearly two years 
old. He hopes to have his family join him in the United States 
by the end of the year. 





Seven new teachers have joined the faculty at George School, 
Pa. Edward F. Babbott returned to the Pennsylvania school 
from the International School in Geneva, and will teach English. 
Other new members of the English department are Elizabeth Lee 
and Anne Thatcher, both from Beard School positions. For- 
merly on the staff at Media, Pa., Friends School, John Streetzis a 
new science instructor. Internes, or teachers in training, include: 
Marjorie Coles in fine arts, Cynthia Tomlinson in history, and 
Hugh Cronister in English. William Thom, 3rd, returned to the 
Bucks County campus after a leave of absence to expand this 
year the school’s program of remedial reading. 

William S. Burton, for eleven years a member of the faculty, 
has been appointed head of the science department at George 
School. A teacher at Amherst College and Hampton Institute 
before going to the Friends boarding school, Mr. Burton took 
undergraduate and graduate training at Shurtleff College and 
the University of Illinois. 

William Eves, 3rd, vice-principal at George School, Pa., was 
a delegate to two conferences of the Society of Friends in Eng- 
land last summer planning for the Friends World Conference of 


1952 there. 





New faculty members at Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., 
are as follows: Donald T. Thompson, Jr., will teach French. 
Mr. Thompson is a native of Claremont, N. H., and taught last 
year at Pembroke Place. He received his A.B. degree from the 
University of New Hampshire and studied this past summer at 
Laval University, Quebec. William H. Harrington, Jr., will 
teach mathematics. Mr. Harrington is a native of Amherst, 
Mass., and a graduate of Williams College. He has done gradu- 
ate work at the University of Massachusetts and served two 
years with the Navy. Burton W. Cary will teach in the Middle 
School. Mr. Cary is a native of Winchester, Mass., and a 
graduate of Colgate University, where he majored in English 
and history. His graduate work was done at Boston University, 
where he received his master’s degree in Education. Mr. Cary 
is also qualified to do work in the field of remedial reading and 
will conduct remedial classes at Pebble Hill. Louis A. Ferguson, 
III, will teach in the English department. Mr. Ferguson is a 
graduate of Culver Military Academy and Brown University. 
Mr. Ferguson will also assist in the sports program and coach 
skiing in the winter. 

Patricia O’Reilly will teach in the primary school. Miss 
O’Reilly is a graduate of the Mills Training School for Kinder- 
garten and Primary School teachers. Elisabeth G. Shanklin 
will teach kindergarten. Miss Shanklin is a graduate of the 
North Shore Country Day School and of Syracuse University, 
where she received her bachelor of science degree in Education. 
During the past year she conducted her own nursery school while 
doing work for her master’s degree at Syracuse University. 





The faculty of Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, 
Mass., welcomed five new members at its opening banquet on 
September 12. George W. Hayes, who will divide his time be- 
tween Mount Hermon and the Northfield School for Girls in the 


teaching of English and remedial reading, is a graduate of the 
Kent School and Columbia University. He holds an M.A. de- 
gree from Columbia and has done further graduate work at 
New York University Reading Clinic. His teaching experience 
includes Kent, Salisbury Summer School, and the New York 
University Reading Clinic. 

The English department has enlisted Robert B. Hutchinson 
and Rodman C. Scheffer. Mr. Hutchinson is an Honors gradu- 
ate of the University of Kansas, holds a master’s degree from the 
Breadloaf School of English, and is a candidate for the doctorate 
at Columbia University. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and served two years in the Army Air Forces as a First Lieu- 
tenant. Mr. Hutchinson will also teach Bible. Mr. Scheffer, an 
alumnus of Mount Hermon, where he was President of the 
Student Council, graduated from Brown University last spring. 

As a teacher of chemistry, Richard C. Lewis joined the 
faculty with a background of tutoring in chemistry, mathematics 
and physics. He holds the B.S. degree from the University of 
Cincinnati and an M.A. from Yale University. William L. 
Stearns, Jr., 1950 graduate of Middlebury College, where he was 
a member of the football and skiing teams, is a teacher of math- 
ematics. 

Two members of the faculty have resigned in order to devote 
full time to graduate study in education. Raymond A. Pa- 
touillet, director of Student Personnel, is enrolled at Columbia 
University, and John A. Gooding, teacher of English and mathe- 
matics, is attending the University of New Hampshire. Richard 
U. Moench, formerly teacher of chemistry, is now in Greece 
teaching under a Fulbright Grant at Athens College. 


New appointments at Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, 
are as follows: 

William Bates Kurtz has joined the faculty to teach French 
and Spanish. He took his training at Bates, Boston University, 
and Columbia, served for three and a half years in the Navy in 
World War II, and taught at the High School in Wareham, 
Mass. 

Jane Goodwin, who studied at Margaret Morrison College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the University of Chicago, is now Director of Dining Hall 
and Dormitories. 

John S. Thorpe, master of mathematics and director of 
audio-visual education, has been called to the service. A num- 
ber of candidates are being considered to find a replacement. 





The Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounces the appointment of two new faculty members. Joining 
the science department is William J. Haas of Natick, Mass. Mr. 
Haas is a graduate of Tufts College and received a Master’s De- 
gree from the same institution. He has taught at Tufts, Curry 
College, and at Phillips Exeter Academy, in addition to serving 
four years in the Navy, from which he was discharged as a 
Lt. J.G. At Browne & Nichols, Mr. Haas will teach biology and 
general science, as well as coach football. 

Harold Porter Melcher, Jr., comes to Browne & Nichols to 
teach English and coach football and crew. A graduate of Yale 
(B.A.,’43—M.A.,’47), Mr. Melcher taught for three years at the 
Adirondack-Florida School, which became the Ransom School. 
During the war he served three years in the Navy aboard the 





carrier Langley and was discharged as a Lieutenant. His home 
is in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
At Sidwell Friends’ School, Washington, D.C., Edwin 


P. Heinrich has been named Acting Principal of the Upper 
School; he continues his teaching of mathematics and science in 
the Upper School. Barbara Dirks has been n-med Dean of Girls; 
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she continues her teaching in the English department. 
Edmunds, formerly of Friends Academy, Locust Valley, N. Y., 
has come to the school as Assistant Dean of Boys and teacher 


Henry 


of mathematics. Mrs. Gordon T. Bowles, who was secretary of 
the building fund campaign last year, has joined the faculty to 
continue with fund raising plans and to direct public relations. 





The faculty at The Episcopal High School, Alexandria, 
Va., includes two new members, Raymond Kenneth Butler, Jr., 
a graduate of the University of Richmond, who will teach Latin 
and mathematics, and Reginald Jarvis Procter, a graduate of 
Wake Forest, who will teach mathematics. Another new mem- 
ber of the staff is William Edgar Bobbitt, a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, who will serve as assistant Busi- 
ness Manager. The newly-created post of Associate Principal 
will be filled this year by Richard P. Thomsen, Jr., head of the 
Latin department. Mr. Thomsen, a graduate of the Episcopal 
High School and Yale University, has received his master’s de- 
gree at Johns Hopkins University. 





The following changes have been made in the faculty at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., for the year 1950-1951. 

Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., director of studies, has been named 
Vice-Rector to replace Archer Harman, who has retired after 
twenty-two years of service at the school. The position of di- 
rector of admissions, left vacant by Mr. Harman’s departure, 
will be filled by Thomas W. Nazro, former member of the history 
department and head of the New Upper School. 

The following eight new men have been added to the staff: 

William P. Abbe, a graduate of Columbia University and 
student in the Yale Department of Drama as well as the Art 
Students’ League of New York, to be the school’s new art master. 
Robert R. Eddy, a graduate of the class of 1950 at Yale, to join 
the mathematics department. Calvin H. Phillips, a graduate of 
Princeton, to join the department of modern languages teaching 
Spanish and French. H. Dymoke Gasson, returning to the 
school after an absence of fourteen years and recently from St. 
Stephen’s School, Alexandria, Va., will be a member of the 
sacred studies department. The Rev. Clinton H. Blake, Jr., a 
graduate of both the Union and the General Theological Semin- 
aries and associate rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Buffalo, New York, will also teach sacred studies. T. Henry 
Dixon, a graduate of the class of 1940 at Princeton, has during 
the past year earned his M.A. in graduate studies at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and joins the English department. Alex- 
ander H. Lehmann, also from Princeton and more recently from 
six years at the Choate School, also is a member of the English 
department. Walter M. Garcia, a graduate of City College of 
New York and at present a student at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, is the school’s first apprentice master. Mr. 
Garcia will divide his time between his studies at Cambridge 
and his work here. 





The following men have joined the faculty of St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass., this fall. 

Frederick R. Avis prepared for college at the Brunswick 
School, Greenwich, Conn. He received his A.B. degree from 
Brown University in 1935. He did graduate work at the Bio- 
logical Laboratories, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N.Y., 
and at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. He was an instruc- 
tor in biology and science at Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
Mass., from 1935-41 and head of the science department from 
1941-45; assistant pathologist at Memorial Hospital, Worcester, 
Mass., 1941-45; lecturer in Gross Pathology, School of Nursing, 
Memorial Hospital, Worcester, and visiting lecturer in Gross 
Pathology at Becker Junior College, Worcester, Mass., in 1945; 





head of science department at Thayer Academy, Braintree, 
Mass., 1945-50; summer investigator and supervisor of Secondary 
School Program, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, 
Maine, in 1949. He is now head of the biology department at 
St. Mark’s School. 

The Rev. T. C. Adams studied at Hereford Cathedral School, 
England, and Oxford University (Jesus College). He received 
his B.A. degree in 1937 and M.A. in 1941. He also studied at 
Ely Theological College, Cambridge, England, from 1937 to 
1938. He was ordained Deacon in 1938 and Priest in 1940. He 
did parish work 1938-45; was Assistant Chaplain and Master of 
Denstone College, Straffordshire, England, 1945-48 and Chaplain 
and Master of Victoria College, Jersey, C.I., and was Assistant 
to the Dean of Jersey 1948-50. 

R. J. Harrington was graduated from Moses Brown School 
in Providence, R. I., in 1943 and from Harvard College as of the 
Class of 1947. He did graduate work in education at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 1946-47 and taught at the Aiken 
Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C., 1947-50. During the sum- 
mers of 1947, 1948, 1949 he taught French and coached tennis 
at Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 

H. L. Harvey graduated from Beacon School, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., in 1937 and from Brown University in 1941. He did 
graduate studies at the University of California, Berkeley, 
1945-46; Sorbonne, 1946-49; Ecole de Professeurs de poucaisa 
l’Etranger (Diplome) 1949; Institute de Phonétique, 1948; Yale 
University Graduate School Ed. Masters (in process), 1950. 

Frederick E. Ulen graduated from Harvard University in 
1939 with an A.B. degree and from University of New Hampshire 
in 1950 with an A.M. degree. He taught at Milton Academy, 
1941-1942; at Eaglebrook School, 1943 and from 1946-49 was 
chairman of the English department at Eaglebrook. He is now 
teaching English at St. Mark’s. 

Mrs. Frederick E. Ulen received the A.B. degree from Smith 
College in 1939. She has taught at Shady Hill School, Bancroft 
School, Worcester; Buckingham School in Cambridge and 
Eaglebrook School in Deerfield. She is now teaching Remedial 
English at St. Mark’s. 

Edwin M. Ward studied at Middlesex School in Concord, 
Mass., and was graduated from Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga., with A.B. degree in June, 1950, majoring in history. He 
was inducted into service in March, 1946, and was discharged in 
April, 1947, with the rank T/4 Radioman in 286th Joint Assault 
Signal Co. stationed at Naval Amphib. Base, San Diego, Ft. 
Lewis, Washington, and Camp Kilmer, N. J. 





At Middlesex School,Concord, Mass., Henry E. Erhard, A.B., 
Harvard, of Wenham, Mass., has joined the French department. 
Wendall P. Raymond, who has taught mathematics since 1911, 
has reached the established retirement age. He will, however, 
continue to give Mathematics Gamma, and to coach the baseball 
team. 





Ten new masters have joined the faculty of The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn., this year. Four of the new men, Benjamin 
Briggs, Richard Helgeson, Norman Oestreicher, and Kingsley 
Smith, will serve as instructors in English. Mr. Briggs and 
Mr. Smith are Taft graduates. The former was graduated from 
the University of Virginia, and the latter received his B.A. cum 
laude from Amherst. Mr. Helgeson and Mr. Oestreicher are 
Yale graduates. 

Harlan L. Davis, another Yale graduate; Robert Foster, who 
received his B.A. from Harvard; and Norman Wright, who has 
an A.B. from Brown, and an A.M. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, become members of the mathematics department. 
Robert Temple, a Yale graduate, joins the language department, 
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and Richard Leavitt, who has received his A.B. from Bowdoin, 
will serve as an instructor in the science department. This year 
art will be taught by Frank Green, who is doing graduate work 
at Yale University, where he received his B.F.A. degree. 

William E. Sullivan has been appointed head of the English 
department to succeed Charles B. Weld, who retired last spring 
after 39 years at Taft. Mr. Weld was for many years active in 
educational organizations outside the school, and served on the 
Executive Committee of the Secondary Education Board from 
1936 until 1949 as Recording Secretary. Mr. Sullivan graduated 
with high honors from Yale University in the class of 1936 and, 
with the exception of his service in Naval Intelligence from 1942 
to 1946, has been at Taft since 1936. 

Gerald N. LaGrange has been appointed director of ad- 
missions and assistant headmaster of The Taft School to succeed 
John F. Morse, who left the school August 1 to assume the posi- 
tion of secretary of admissions at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y. Mr. LaGrange, who has been at Taft since 
1942, will also act as executive secretary of the Taft Alumni 
Association. 

Joseph I. Cunningham, head of the modern language depart- 
ment, has been named aSsistant to the headmaster. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who has been at Taft since 1937, fills the position formerly 
occupied by Mr. LaGrange. 





At Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., two changes in the 
faculty have taken place: John P. Ferguson, a graduate of 
Hotchkiss and Williams, has been added to the Middle School 
faculty. Roy S. Penner, a Hamilton College graduate, with 17 
years of experience, replaces Edward W. Hathaway, who has 
left to take an administrative position. George E. Dimock re- 
tired last June after 27 years of service to the school. Albert W. 
Booth is now head of the Latin department. Also, as has pre- 
viously been announced, Casmir A. France has been made 
Assistant to the Headmaster. 





Brooks School, North Andover, Mass., has announced the 
appointment of Schofield Andrews, Jr., to its faculty. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard College and former master at St. Paul’s School, 
Mr. Andrews has returned from study and travel abroad to 
teach modern languages and Latin and to coach hockey and 
crew. George E. Zink has returned to the Brooks science de- 
partment, after a year of study in petrology and mineralogy at 
the University of California, Berkeley. Ray A. Eusden, a mem- 
ber of the history department is on leave of absence for one year 
in order to do graduate work in history at Harvard. 





Four new members have been added to the faculty of Mont- 
clair Academy, Montclair, N. J., for the coming year. Edward 
W. Hathaway has been appointed Registrar and Director of 
Business Administration. Mr. Hathaway is a graduate of Bates 
College and Montclair State Teachers College, and formerly 
taught at The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. Edwin P. Gleason 
is the new member of the history department. Mr. Gleason, a 
former teacher at the Academy, graduated from Lafayette 
College and has an A.M. degree from Columbia University. 
Robert A. Bodkin, A.B. Trinity College, A.M. Columbia Uni- 
versity, last year a member of the faculty of the Collegiate School, 
New York City, is the new remedial reading specialist. Norman 
Ford, a graduate of U. S. Military Academy, will teach Spanish 
and coach the dramatic club. 





Added this year to the faculty of Kent School, Kent, Conn., 
are: Charles Grant, who received his A.B. from Dartmouth in 
1939 and his M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania last 


spring; Harry Hoyle, A.B., Brown, 1946, who comes to Kent 
from the Cathedral of St. John the Divine Choir School (New 
York), where he served as director of athletics and a teacher of 
mathematics; Kenneth Templeton, who received his A.B. from 
Williams in 1943 and his M.A. from the University of Wisconsin 
last year; and A. W. E. Winlaw, a guest teacher from England, 
where he has taught at the Aldenham, Rugby, and Shrewsbury 
Schools. 

Mr. Grant will teach Third Form (9th grade) English and 
mathematics; Mr. Hoyle will teach Second and Third Form 
mathematics and assist M. D. Nadal, director of athletics; Mr. 
Templeton will teach Third Form English and a new course in 
contemporary history, open only to the two upper forms; and 
Mr. Winlaw will teach French and Spanish, as well as the re- 
vived course in German. 





Additions to the faculty of The Millbrook School, Mill- 
brook, N. Y., are as follows: 

Rees J. Frescoln (A.B. Wesleyan, A.M. Harvard) has been a 
member of the English department at George School since 1933, 
where he was chairman of the dramatics department, head coach 
of varsity football, Director of Summer School for three years, 
and Director of the George School Building Fund Campaign 
1945-46. Mr. Frescoln comes to Millbrook as head of the 
English department. 

W. Alan Grove (B.A. and M.A. Miami University) formerly 
taught at Miami University, where he has been since 1934, first 
as graduate assistant, later as instructor, and recently as 
assistant professor. Mr. Grove comes to Millbrook to take 
charge of remedial English and to assist in the English de- 
partment. 

Mrs. W. Alan Grove attended Miami University, where, 
among other things, she trained as a librarian. 
comes to Millbrook as Librarian. 

Edward A. Williams (B.A. Princeton, where he majored in 
English and classics) formerly taught for two years at Geelong 
Grammar School in Australia and subsequently entered the 
United States Army, where he served from 1942-46 in General 
MacArthur’s Allied GHQ as Intelligence Officer. Mr. Williams 
comes to Millbrook to teach Latin and English. 


Mrs. Grove 





Four appointments have been made to the faculty of The 
Irving School, Tarrytown, N. Y. Among the new members of 
the staff is Mrs. John Flikkema, who will direct the specialized 
reading program for the school, including diagnostic and remedial 
work. Mrs. Flikkema, who attended Bowling Green State 
University and Western Reserve University in Ohio, received 
the bachelor of science degree in education from Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University, where her graduate studies also 
have been done. Mrs. Flikkema has attended the University 
ot London, and has traveled widely in England, Scotland, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, having served as director of student 
tours in those countries. 

Roger Maren, who will head the department of English, at- 
tended The Lawrenceville School and then pursued his studies 
of English literature and modern languages at Princeton. In 
addition, to his work in English, Mr. Maren, who is a competent 
linguist, has been recognized as a translator, having recently 
fulfilled a commission to make a practical English version of 
medieval French texts. While at Princeton, Mr. Maren, who is 
widely interested in music, studied with Bohuslav Martinu and 
Randall Thompson in this field, and instituted a comprehensive 
collection of English folk ballads. Mr. Maren will serve also as 
director of dramatics and adviser to the Dramatic Club. 

Thomas Morris has joined the faculty as teacher of classical 
languages. Mr. Morris, who attended St. Thomas’ School, re- 
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The new 


ceived both his A.B. and A.M. from Boston College. 
course in linguistics which is to be initiated at Irving this year 
will be under his direction. 

George Zimmerman comes to The Irving School as a teacher 


in the Lower School and director of athletics. Mr. Zimmerman, 
who served for three years with the U. S. Marine Corps, is a 
graduate of the School of Education of Fordham University. 





Three new members have joined the faculty at Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn. Robert Dentler of LaGrange, Ill., and 
Northwestern University replaces Wyatt Garfield in the English 
department. Mr. Garfield is working for his master’s degree at 
the University of California in Berkeley. The place of J. Richard 
Cooke, who has joined the Tufts College faculty, has been taken 
by Leonard Heskett, a graduate of Bowdoin. In the art de- 
partment, Robert Malone, a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
is taking over the work done formerly by Donald Brigham, who 
has returned to his own work in Worcester. 





At the closing of the last academic year, L. Ralston Thomas, 
headmaster, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., an- 
nounced the appointment of Basil G. Meserve to the position of 
Senior Master in the Upper School. Mr. Meserve, a graduate 
of Amherst College, ’31, has been an instructor in English at 
Moses Brown since 1934 and succeeds Oliver J. B. Henderson, 
who retired in June after thirty-six years of service. Mr. Meserve 
will continue to teach in the English department, a field where 
his influence has been a primary strength in the school. 

Ralph W. Lamont, Tufts College, ’20, has been appointed 
instructor in English. For seventeen years a teacher in Col- 
legiate School, New York City, where he was head of the Eng- 
lish department, Mr. Lamont joined the Customer Relations 
Department of Pratt and Whitney, Hartford, Conn., during the 
war years. His resumption of teaching led him into the field of 
remedial retraining of fundamental skills in a program directed 
by Page Sharp of Hartford in Kingswood School, and subse- 
quently at Westminster and Choate. At one time connected 
with the professional stage and the little theater, Mr. Lamont 
will be of valuable assistance in dramatics at Moses Brown. 

Joining the faculty also at Moses Brown School are Scott T. 
Pike, Middlebury College, ’48, for two years associated with 
Clark School, and Dwight E. Knox, University of New Hamp- 
shire, 50. Mr. Pike, who has studied at The Bread Loaf School 
of English and the Ecole d’Art in Fontainebleau, France, will 
instruct in English. Mr. Knox is appointed instructor in biology 
and will assist in coaching track. 





Dr. Charles Henry Breed, since 1946 Headmaster Emeritus 
of Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., died at the age of 74 fol- 
lowing a brief illness on Sunday, July 30, at the Newton (N. J.) 
Memorial Hospital. 

Born in Pittsburgh in 1876, Dr. Breed received his secondary 
education at Shady Side Academy in Pittsburgh. There, for 
five years, Dr. Breed was a pupil of his predecessor at Blair 
Academy, the Rev. Dr. John C. Sharpe, Headmaster of Blair 
Academy from 1898 to 1927, when the latter had been master in 
mathematics at Shady Side Academy. 

In 1899 Dr. Breed received the degree of B.A. from Prince- 
ton University, where he was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
in 1902, the degree of M.A. from the same university. He was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Education from Lafayette 
College in 1928. 

A teacher of Latin at The Lawrenceville School from 1899 to 
1923, and organizer in 1923 and Headmaster of the Providence 
(R. I.) Country Day School from 1923 until 1927, Dr. Breed be- 
came Headmaster of Blair Academy on August 1, 1927, and 





served in that position until his retirement on June 30, 1946, 
when he was appointed Headmaster Emeritus. 

Dr. Breed successfully guided Blair Academy through the 
difficult years of the great depression and World War II. He 
initiated the Campus Development Plan to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the founding of the academy. His death comes as a 
great loss to the faculty, the student body, and alumni of Blair 
Academy. 





Two new masters have been added to the faculty of Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J. John A. Horner, Jr., of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, will teach Spanish and Problems of American 
Democracy and will assist in coaching football. Mr. Horner is 
a graduate of Kenyon College, where he played varsity football 
and baseball. Emerson G. Zeitler has been appointed to teach 
German and the Academy’s newly integrated art courses. A 
native of Brunswick, Me., Mr. Zeitler, who received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from Bowdoin College, was winner of the 
Henry Owen Premium for Christian work throughout his four 
years at Bowdoin and, for two years, was a champion swimmer. 
Several bits of his art work, drawings, maps, and illustrations 
have been published by Bowdoin College and various business 
firms in Brunswick. 





At the opening of The Northwood School, Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y., Headmaster Ira A. Flinner announced the appoint- 
ment of four new teachers: Robert Duncan, a graduate of Har- 
vard, who is teaching mathematics and history; George Ficken, 
Jr., B.S., University of Connecticut, who is teaching science; 
Edward Handy, Jr., who holds a master’s degree in modern 
languages from Haverford College; and John Ryan, B.S., Oswego 
State Teachers’ College, who is teaching manual arts. 





The Lancaster Country Day School, Lancaster, Pa., has 
begun the first full year in its new location. With an increase in 
the enrollment of boys, now numbering fifty-six, a full-time ath- 
letic director was appointed for boys’ activities: Frank Burgess, 
B.S., Franklin and Marshall College, from the McDonogh 
School. During his service with the Twenty-Eighth Division, 
the work will be carried on by Harold Raffensperger, B.S., West 
Chester State Teachers College. Betty Jane Bowman, B.S., 
West Chester State Teachers College, replaces Nita Sunderland, 
who is continuing studies at Duke University, as director of 
physical education for girls. 


The following masters of The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., have been called for military service: Irving G. Bouton 
of the mathematics department; C. Robert Clements of the 
science and mathematics department; David A. Cowan of the 
Spanish department; and James D. Farrar of the English de- 
partment. 

The Rev. Seymour St. John, Headmaster, has announced the 
following new faculty appointments: Robert S. Allyn, Princeton 
1949, and John E. Lincoln, Princeton 1945, will teach English; 
James A. Garrison, U. S. Coast Guard Academy, 1946, and 
Robert W. Holland, Yale 1950, will teach mathematics; William 
M. Ayres, Harvard 1947, will teach science, and Roger C. Graves, 
Jr., Harvard, 1943, will teach Spanish. William Kline re- 
turns to the mathematics department after a year of graduate 
study in the department of psychology at Princeton. Mr. Kline 
will head the department of educational guidance and teach ad- 
vanced mathematics. 

Personnel changes include the appointment of Mrs. Lillian 
M. Schilling as head nurse of The Choate Infirmary and a new 
assistant librarian, Pauline Anderson. 
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Donald D. Walsh, head of The Choate School Spanish de- 
partment and assistant director of studies, presided at the forty- 
seventh annual meeting of the New England Modern Language 
Association. The meeting was held in New Haven on May 12 
and 13. Members of The Choate School language department 
attended, and Hubert S. Packard, head of the French depart- 
ment, was a member of the panel discussion. 





The William Penn Charter School, of Germantown, Pa., 
announces the appointment of several new teachers to its faculty. 
Enid R. (Mrs. John) Hobart comes to Penn Charter from 
Friends’ Select School, where she has been director of the 
Junior School. She was formerly head of the Pre-School at 
Moorsetown Friends’, is a graduate of the University of Cam- 
bridge (England), has taught at the University of London, at 
the University of Toronto, and in a Montreal private school in 
association with McGill University. Mrs. Hobart has taken the 
place of Winifred Robinson, director of the Junior School for 
the past three years. Miss Robinson has left to take the direc- 
torship of the Junior School at Friends’ Central. 

Norman C. Moore has joined the faculty to supplement the 
English and mathematics departments. He will teach in the 
7th and 8th grades and coach in football and wrestling. He is a 
graduate of Penn Charter, Class of 1946. He received his B.A. 
from Princeton last June. 

The others who are new to the faculty this year are Anne 
W. Cooper, 2nd grade, who is a recent graduate of Wilson Col- 
lege and is taking special work at Temple University and West 
Chester State Teachers College; Eleanor J. Roberts, 4th grade, 
who has been teaching 3rd and 4th grades in the Glenside Public 
Schools, and who is also taking graduate work at Temple Uni- 
versity this year; Helen L. Hartz, 4th grade, who has been teach- 
ing in the Lansdale Public Schools before coming to Penn Charter; 
Nancy R. (Mrs. John) Murphy, Junior School art, who also 
divides her time between Penn Charter and Miquon School; 
Jane Porter, assistant in the kindergarten, a recent graduate of 
the Stevens School, who is doing intern work; Elizabeth J. (Mrs. 
Joseph) Johnson, Senior School librarian, who comes to Penn 
Charter after securing her M.A. from Drexel Institute last June. 





The Nichols School of Buffalo, N. Y., announces a change 
in its athletic administration. Ray G. Schiferle, who has been 
director of athletics for thirty years, is retiring because of an in- 
jury sustained in the last war, in which he served as a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the U.S.A.F. He is replaced by Donald L. Waterman, 
an academic teacher and the head coach of football and track 
for the past fifteen years. The new head coach of football is 
Joseph R. Mucha, a former assistant, who will be assisted by 
Thomas W. Wharton, a graduate of the school. 





Richard P. Thomsen, 37-year-old head of the Latin depart- 
ment, has been named Headmaster of The Episcopal High 
School, Alexandria, Va., by the board of trustees. He will take 
office on July 1, 1951. Mr. Thomsen has a B.A. degree from 
Yale and an M.A. from Johns Hopkins. He will succeed Richard 
P. Williams who will retire as Headmaster at the end of the 
1950-51 session. Mr. Thomsen will serve as Associate Head- 
master during the coming session and will spend part of his time 
visiting other schools and studying educational methods. 

The new Headmaster of the Episcopal High School was born 
in Baltimore, Md., on December 8, 1912. He attended The 
Episcopal High School from 1926 to 1930 and after his gradua- 
tion entered Yale. Following his graduation from Yale, he held 
positions in two business concerns, after which he joined the 
faculty of The Episcopal High School in 1939. In 1941 he en- 
listed in the Naval Reserve and served until 1946, rising to the 
rank of commander. He returned to the school faculty in 1946. 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., announces 
the following additions to its academic staff: Col. Charles F. 
McNair, U.S.A., has been appointed by the Department of the 
Army to head the department of military science and tactics. 
Col. McNair, who has a distinguished Regular Army career, 
comes to Valley Forge after a tour of duty at Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Lt. Bertram South has been appointed assistant director of 
physical training. Lt. South was most recently an instructor at 
the British Army School of Physical Training at Aldershot, Eng- 
land. Lt. Cdr. Leslie E. Seaward, U.S.N.R., will teach Latin, 
having held a similar position at the Meadowbrook School, 
Meadowbrook, Pa. Capt. Gilbert A. Phillips, from Arlington, 
Va., is a new instructor in English. Lt. Bernard T. Donnelly, 
University of Pennsylvania, also has been added to the English 
department. Lt. Richard M. Keer from Penn State College will 
teach German. Lt. Donald W. Stager will teach French and 
Spanish, having come from the University of Pennsylvania. 
New additions to the mathematics department include: Lt. 
George L. Boas, fresh from a tour of duty with the Army; Lt. 
George E. Chamberlin, Jr., University of Miami, Florida; and 
Lt. Robert M. Singer from Gettysburg College. 


Warren B. Koehler, in charge of testing and phonetics at 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., since 1943, has been named 
one of the lecturers in a course given by the State University 
Extension. The title of the course is “Conservation of Eyesight.” 

There were only two new appointments to the faculty of the 
Boys’ School of Milton Academy: Peter Nielson, a recent gradu- 
ate of Williams College, who will assist in biology; Gordon Davis, 
a Yale graduate and former teacher at St. George’s School and 
Sewickley Academy, who will teach history. 

A. O. Smith returns to the English department after a year’s 
graduate study at Harvard, and George Gallenkamp returns to 
the French department after a year of study in France. 





St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., announces six 
appointments to its faculty: A. B. Haughton comes to the school 
to teach mathematics and physics after having spent several 
years teaching as a missionary in Liberia. He is a graduate of 
Haverford College and Virginia Theological Seminary. The new 
assistant Chaplain is W. Macbeth, a graduate of Wesleyan. He 
will teach sacred studies. He was formerly Rector of Emmanuel 
Church in Richmond, Va. H. S. Brown, Princeton graduate, is 
assisting with the varsity football squad. He has been doing 
geological work in Yellowstone National Park. H. W. Hammack 
is the new athletic director. He recently graduated from Spring- 
field College and teaches elementary science. Another Princeton 
graduate is W. R. Wright, who is teaching modern European 
history, geography, and mathematics. He will assist with sailing 
and crew. P. Cutler, who comes to St. George’s from graduate 
work in Lausanne, Switzerland, is teaching French and mathe- 
matics. 

The language training department has been augmented by 
Mrs, W. A. Buell, who taught at St. Michael’s School in Newport 
last year, and Mrs. T. B. Anderson, who spent several years 
studying under Dr. Cole of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. 





Lt. Col. Harry M. Scarborough has retired as headmaster of 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
and has been succeeded by T. Francis Reidy, formerly assistant 
headmaster and associated with the school since 1924. 





Dr. Howard I. Dillingham, who resigned recently as headmaster 
of Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., has become headmaster of the 
Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, Ga., and Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Fla. 
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Five new teachers have joined the faculty of St. Louis Coun- 
try Day School. Robert W. Barrows, a graduate of Trinity 
College, is teaching social studies and English in grades five and 
six. Clark B. Fitz-Gerald is directing the school’s expanded art 
program. John F. Joline, a graduate of Princeton and Wisconsin, 
is instructing in English in grades nine through twelve. Lucian 
W. Minor, who graduated from the University of the South, is 
teaching French and English, and Frank W. Lutz, a graduate of 
Washington University, is teaching mathematics and general 
science. 

Lt. Grant R. Ellis, USMCR, a member of the faculty for two 
years and head football coach last year, was killed in action in 
Korea in the fighting around Seoul. He was on leave of absence, 
having been called to active duty with the Marine Corps in mid- 
summer, 





St. Paul’s School, Garden City, Long Island, has lost an 
able young educator in the recent death of William S. Tanner, 42, 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Tanner graduated from Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, 
Me., and received his B.A. from Colby College in 1928. From 
1928 until 1932 he taught English and Latin at Mitchell School, 
formerly at Billerica, Mass. In 1932 he was appointed to St. 
Paul’s School as a Latin master. In 1937 he was appointed 
registrar, and in 1947 he became head of the upper school. 

New appointments to the St. Paul’s staff this year include: 
Robert Porsche, graduate of Yale in 1933, M. A. Michigan, who 
has become head of the mathematics department; John Tullock, 
graduate of Buckingham Gate, England, with degree of L.C.C., 
who is teaching English and French; Henry Bischoff, alumnus of 
St. Paul’s and of Princeton, who is teaching English in the lower 
school; John Mumm, another alumnus of St. Paul’s and a gradu- 
ate of Adelphi, who is teaching arithmetic in the lower school; 
Alvin Muller, a graduate of Adelphi Academy and Springfield 
College, who has taken over the coaching of football, basketball, 
and baseball, and is teaching general science in the lower school. 





Kenneth O. Wilson, Head Master of Newark Academy in 
Newark, N. J., has announced the appointment of two new 
members to the school’s faculty. Dr. Carl de Wendler-Funaro 
will teach Spanish in the Upper School and Harry P. Kurtz will 
be music instructor and will supervise the entire music program 
at the Academy. 

Dr. Funaro, Cornell B.S. and Columbia M.A., Ph.D., who 
resides in New Rochelle, N. Y., has had wide experience as a 
teacher of modern languages. He was an instructor in Spanish 
and Italian at the Dunkirk (N. Y.) High School, 1924-1926; an 
instructor in Spanish at New York University, 1926-1928; 
taught Spanish and Latin at the Lyndhurst (N. J.) High School, 
1928-1930; Spanish, French, German and biology at The Mc- 
Burney School in New York City, 1930-1947, and taught Span- 
ish and German at Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., from 
1947 until the spring of 1950. Dr. Funaro succeeds Dr. Robert 
A. Singer who resigned from the staff during the summer recess 
to enter business on the West Coast. Dr. Singer had been at 
the Academy three years. 

Mr. Kurtz, a resident of Union, N. J., Rutgers and N. Y. U., 
B.S., has taught in New York City schools and at Seward Park 
High School in that city. In addition to this work in music in- 
struction, he also will supervise extra-curricular music activities 
at the Academy and will coach and direct the school’s orchestra, 
the fife and drum corps, the Senior Glee Club, the Junior Choir 
and the Primary Rhythm Band. 





Five new faculty members have joined the staff of The 
University School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. Jonathon E. Inger- 


soll, ’36, will teach English and social studies in the Junior High 
School. Lawrence A. Wood, Jr., formerly at the University of 
Richmond, is the new head of the Latin department. Eugene 
Sabo, of the Cleveland Institute of Music, will assist in the 
music department. Betty W. Bassett will conduct the music 
program in the Lower School. William H. Danforth will have 
charge of the fifth grade. 





The Riverdale Country School, New York City, reports 
the following new members of the Boys’ School faculty for the 
coming year: James T. Friedman, A.B., Hamilton, 1950, to teach 
in the Lower School; James Karney, B.A., Middlebury, 1950, 
to teach physical education; Harold G. Rennhack, A.B., CCNY, 
1946, to teach French; Gordon H. Southworth, A.B., Boston 
University, 1949, Ed.M., 1950, to teach biology and general sci- 
ence; Paul S. Walker, B.A., University of the South, to teach 
choral music; and Peter V. R. Weeks, B.A., Columbia, 1941, to 
teach English. 





Muriel Kenderdine of Portland, Me., has joined the staff of 
the Riverdale School of Music, Riverdale, New York City, 
which started its 28th year on September 25. Miss Kenderdine, 
B.A., University of Maine, 1950, will be secretary and practice 
supervisor at the Music School, which is attended by members 
of the Riverdale community as well as by students of the three 
academic divisions of the Riverdale Country School. 





The Hun School, Princeton, N. J., announces the appoint- 
ment of three new members to its staff. They are John French, 
Jr.; William D. Stewart, Jr. and George L. Nicholas. 

John French, a graduate of Williams College with degrees 
also from Columbia, University of Paris, and Princeton, will 
teach Spanish. He has served as an instructor at Princeton 
University, where he is completing his doctoral dissertation at 
this time. He has also taught at Nutley, New Jersey, High 
School and was an interpreter for the U. S. Army in Europe dur- 
ing World War II. 

William D. Stewart, Jr., will be director of athletics, replac- 
ing Thomas B. Hartmann, who has been appointed director of 
admissions. Mr. Stewart will teach mathematics and science as 
well as coach basketball and baseball. He is a graduate of 
Cornell University and Exeter. 

George L. Nicholas will inaugurate the new remedial reading 
and diagnostic testing program for The Hun School. He has 
served as Headmaster of Browne and Nichols School, Principal 
of Chatham, Mass., High School, and teacher at St. Paul’s School 
in Concord, N. H.; the Englewood School for Boys; and Sole- 
bury School. His remedial and diagnostic work was done pri- 
marily with the Pennsylvania Institute and the various Friends 
Schools of Eastern Pennsylvania. 





Six new members of the faculty were welcomed at Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. Frederic W. Brown from 
Wyoming, Del., will bein charge of all phases of music education; 
Edwin C. Custer from Islesboro, Me., and Washington, Conn., 
will serve in the English department; Prosper N. Hill from 
Seattle, Wash., will teach commercial subjects and coach; Rob- 
ert E. Kerper, Jr., from Reading, Pa., will be assistant swimming 
coach and will teach English; Stephen J. Szekely from Carlisle, 
Pa., will teach German and Spanish; George B. Weigand, Jr., 
from Palmyra, N. J., will have charge of public speaking and 
will coach. 





There have been two new appointments at Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N. H. Roy J. Hatt has joined the faculty as Chaplain 
and teacher of history and economics. Mr. Hatt is a graduate of 
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St. Lawrence, where he received his A.B. and B.D. degrees. 
Robert A. Verrier, Jr., a recent graduate of Proctor Academy, 
has taken over the duties of alumni secretary and public relations. 





At The Browning School, New York City, two new ap- 
pointments have been made to the faculty. William Root, Jr., 
A.B., Cornell, will teach the fourth grade, and Eugene Lisan- 
drello, B.F.A., Pratt Institute, is the new shop and art instructor. 





Two new faculty appointments have been made at Kings- 
wood School, West Hartford, Conn., which began its thirty- 
fifth academic year this September. William R. Eblen, Kings- 
wood, ’43, and Williams, ’48, will teach mathematics and social 
studies. A master at The Hill School for two years, Mr. Eblen 
is the author of a series of self-illustrated articles, ‘‘G.I. Bird- 
man on Honshu,” which appeared in Nature Magazine, and has 
also attracted favorable attention for his paintings of American 
moths which are on exhibition at a West Hartford art gallery. 
William Robinson, a graduate of Trinity School, New York, and 
of Trinity College, Class of ’50, will teach English and Latin. 
While studying at Trinity College, Mr. Robinson served as an 
athletic supervisor at the Junior School in West Hartford. Both 
men saw service in the armed forces in the occupation of Japan. 


Appleton H. Seaverns returns after a year’s leave of absence 
to resume his work in modern languages. He was awarded his 
Master of Education degree by Trinity College last June. Wol- 
cott H. Cressey has left the department of modern languages to 
become director of courses at the Institute Chileno-Norteameri- 
cano de Cultura in Valparaiso, Chile. The Institute is fostered 
by the Chilean and United States state departments to promote 
better understanding between the two countries. 

James E. Morris, Jr., director of athletics at Kingswood, was 
elected president of the Eastern Preparatory Schools Athletic 
Association at the fall meeting held at Trinity College, Hartford. 
He succeeds Ralph Erickson of Loomis. Other new officers are 
Dale Lash of Williston Academy, vice-president, and William 
Pudvah of Choate School, secretary. 





St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., has appointed 
George L. Fessenden varsity basketball coach and director of 
extracurricular activities. Mr. Fessenden graduated from St. 
Bernard’s in 1939 and entered the army in 1940. In 1949 he 
graduated from Panzer College, with a B.S. in Education. Dur- 
ing the past year he was physical education instructor at the 
Institute of Living in Hartford, Conn., and attended New 
Britain Teachers College. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawns1 Puan, The Brearley School, New York City 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


In order to give independent school students (ages 
12 to 18) the kind of musical experience only possible 
in a large public high school, Beaver Country 
Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass., is inviting young 
musicians from neighboring independent girls’ and 
boys’ schools to form an orchestra. The director of 
the orchestra will be Carlos Pinfield of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Public school and Conserva- 
tory of Music students are also being cordially invited 
to join the group. 

The orchestra will rehearse on Saturday mornings, 
and the charge for ten weeks is ten dollars. Boys and 
girls from the following schools have already indi- 
cated that they will join: Buckingham School, Browne 
and Nichols School, Belmont High School, Brimmer 
and May School, Noble and Greenough School, Rivers 
Country Day School, Roxbury Latin School, Winsor 
School. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Mrs. Harold S. Osborne, Headmistress of The Spence 
School, New York City, announces with regret the retirement 
in June, 1950, of Caroline D. Emerson as head of the Lower 
School, and of Mrs. Grahame H. Powell as head of the Residence 
department. 

Appointments for the year 1950-1951 are, in the adminis- 
tration, Betty Page Perin as supervisor of Grades III, IV, V, and 
Mrs. Coe Hayes as head of the residence department. On the 
teaching staff, May Davies is in the kindergarten, Jessie Ehren- 
clou in the primary department, Mrs. José Mifsud in the fifth 
grade, Mrs. Alan Moody in the physical education department, 
Mrs. Sharon C. Risk in English, and Mrs. Alan Lee Streusand 
in mathematics. 


Milton Academy Girls’ School, Milton, Mass., opened 
with a new principal, Margaret A. Johnson, successor to Ellen 
Faulkner, retired, now engaging in work at Ahmednagar Col- 
lege, Bombay. Miss Johnson, graduate of Radcliffe, has taught 
at The Winsor School and The Wheeler School, Providence. 
Other new members of the Girls’ School faculty include Eleanor 
Mary Wood, who came from England to teach Latin; Mrs. 
Bowen Barker, A.B. Vassar, assistant housemother; and Mrs. 
Vimala Hivale Bhagat, B.A. Bombay University, India, who 
will teach geography and Bible. Miss Wood has B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Cambridge University and an Oxford Diploma of 
Education. 





At the first general meeting of the faculty of The Brearley 
School, New York City, held on Tuesday morning, September 
26, the following additions to the teaching staff were announced 
by the headmistress, Jean Fair Mitchell: Ruth Margaret Ber- 
ridge, Middle and Upper School studio assistant; Eileen F. 
Evans, returning to teach carpentry; Sarah P. Foss, physical 
education; Mrs. L. J. Gonzalez, room teacher of Class ICD; 
Ann Gunning, arithmetic; Mrs. Howell F. Nomer, room teacher 
of Class VIIAB and teacher of English and history; Ann Purcell, 
teacher of instrument; Mary Patricia Ripley, science, laboratory 
assistant; Ann H. Robinson, returning as assistant in the psy- 
chology department; Natalie Kate Stone, Latin; Rosemary 
Thomas, returning to the English department; Sally Vander 
Wolk, physical education; and Mrs. Robert Sioussat, school 
nurse. 

Other new staff members are Cora Lambie, Secretary to the 
Director of Admissions; and Isabelle B. Thompson, Assistant 
Bursar. 

Seven Student Teachers have also been appointed. They are 
Lillian Cipolletti, Class IVAB; Priscilla Howe, Class IIIAB; 
Maureen McCann, Class IICD; Ann Mitchell, Class B; Anne 
Newbold, Class IVCD during the second semester; Janet Frances 
Stewart, Class IIICD, and Mrs. Arthur Phinney, returning as 
student teacher for Class IVCD for the first semester, and room 
teacher for the second semester. 
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Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., began its 137th year 
September 19. Anne Wellington, headmistress, and Clemewell 
Lay, co-headmistress, have announced five new members of the 
faculty, two new housemothers, and three new members of the 
staff. 

Aileen M. Doherty of Toronto, Ontario, has been named 
teacher of English. Miss Doherty graduated from Wheaton 
College and received an M.A. degree from New York University. 
She has also done postgraduate study at Sarah Lawrence College. 

Elizabeth Ayer of Tuckahoe will teach in both the depart- 
ments of English and Latin. She is a graduate of Swarthmore 
College and has done post-graduate study at Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

Grace Yang of Shanghai will teach in the history department. 
Miss Yang received her B.A. from Mount Holyoke College and 
her M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia. She has served as 
national student secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in China, as princi- 
pal of the McTyeire School in Shanghai, as founder and princi- 
pal of the Grace Yang School in Shanghai, and, lately, as a 
teacher in the Winchester-Thurston School, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Philip H. Oxnam, pastor of the Methodist Church in 
Averill Park, N. Y., has been named teacher of religion. He is 
a graduate of the University of Missouri and received the S.T.B. 
degree from Boston University. He has done post-graduate 
work at the Universities of Southern California, Michigan, and 
Nebraska. In September he received a D.D. degree from Kansas 
Wesleyan University. Dr. Oxnam is the son of Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, bishop of the New York area of the Methodist 
Church. 

Marjorie Pickard of Hopedale, Mass., will teach mathematics. 
A graduate of Wheaton College, she received her M.A. degree 
from Boston University and did further study at the University 
of California in Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Charles Dauchy of Troy, a graduate of Russell Sage, 
will teach science. She will substitute for Vera Smith who is 
on leave of absence for a year to study at the University of 
Colorado. 

The new housemothers are Mrs. Virginia Christie of New- 
port, Penna., and Mrs. Helen J. Webster of Rockport, Mass. 
Mrs. Christie studied abroad and at McGill University, and 
Mrs. Webster is a graduate of Teachers College, Columbia. 

Mrs. Edith A. Boote of Coral Gables, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed Field Secretary and Director of the Alumnae Office. A 
graduate of Emma Willard, Mrs. Boote studied at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the Minneapolis School of Music. 

Named to secretarial positions are Mrs. Victor B. Peterson 
of Troy, a graduate of the Albany Business College, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Davis of Averill Park, graduate of the Ramsdell Busi- 
ness College in Middletown, N. Y. 





Mrs. Raymond Calpin, a Wellesley alumna, is beginning the 
work as Director of the Resident Department of The Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I., formerly carried on by Mrs. Manning 
Williams of Waban, Mass. 





The Riverdale Country School, New York City, announces 
two new members of its Girls’ School faculty: Ruth Farrell, who 
obtained her B.A. at Barnard, will teach English and social 
studies, and Mrs. Lois Rochester, B.A., Barnard, will teach 
mathematics and science. 





Puera B. Robison has resigned as Dean and Executive Assis- 
tant at Oak Grove School, Vassalboro, Me., and is now Director 
of Public Relations at The Knox School, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Miss Robison was associated with The Knox School for a number 
of years before going to Oak Grove School in July, 1947. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PLANT 


During the past two summers at The Lawrence 
School, L. I., N. Y., many plant improvements have 
been made. All classrooms, locker rooms, playroom, 
dining room and offices have been painted. The 
furnaces in the main building and in the new wing 
have converted from coal to oil. All floors throughout 
the building have been sanded and refinished. 

The Nature House has been converted into a metal 
and wood-working room. New benches and equip- 
ment donated to the school have been set up in this 
building for this purpose. 





During the summer at The Wyndcroft School, 
at Pottstown, Pa., a new field has been cleared of 
underbrush and landscaped through the generosity of 
James Elliott, a trustee of the school. This new field 
extends from the boys’ playing field to the Head 
Master’s house. It will be used for play and sports for 
the girls from grade three through eight. 





Interest in the growth of the new Lower School 
building now being constructed for Milton Acad- 


emy, Milton, Mass., will be keen this year. Already 
foundations are in and construction has started on the 
frame. The new building will be ready for occupancy 
in September, 1951. It will be equipped to accom- 
modate the nursery grades through grade 2. As a 
modern building, designed for maximum utility, this 
new structure will contribute substantially to the 
general teaching efficiency of Milton Academy. Gifts 
for special equipment and expert planting of the 
property have been received, and more such gifts are 
anticipated. 





The Board of Trustees of The Elmwood-Frank- 
lin School, Buffalo, N. Y., at their September 
meeting, awarded the contract for a new school build- 
ing to cost approximately $472,000. 

A one-story, brick and glass structure is planned, 
with a nursery-kindergarten wing; a central structure 
with double classrooms for Grades I through IV (co- 
educational), library, offices, gymnasium, cafeteria 
and shop, and classrooms for Grades V through VIII 
(girls only); and a music-art-science wing. This will 
be built on a 534-acre tract of land adjoining the 
Nichols School property. 
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Gibbons Hall School for Boys, a unit of Saint 
Genevieve of the Pines in Asheville, N. C., has an- 
nounced expansion plans to meet the needs of an in- 
creased enrollment. A locker and shower room in the 
basement of the former C. G. Memminger estate and 
the construction of a new athletic field have already 
been completed. Plans for the future include the 
equipping of a room to be used for craft and manual 
training classes and the addition of a wing to the 
present building. 


NEW SCHOOL 


Fifteen miles south of Birmingham is the 720-acre 
site of the Indian Springs School now being estab- 
lished and developed by the Alabama Educational 
Foundation under the provisions of the will of the late 
Harvey G. Woodward. Located in a beautiful valley 
between main highways to Montgomery and Florida’s 
east coast, and adjacent to Oak Mountain State Park, 
Indian Springs has in fact fifteen natural water sources, 
several of which feed into a clear twelve acre lake, and 
as well a brook which winds among flat, fertile fields 
and some of the finest pine and cedar stands in Ala- 
bama. Buildings for the first year include a dining 
hall, student living quarters, and six faculty homes, of 
which one will be used as a temporary infirmary. 
Thirty-two boys of ninth grade level will be enrolled 
for the fall of 1951. The present faculty members are 
currently engaged in laying out the program, acquiring 
equipment, and putting final touches to building and 
site development plans. 


POLICY AND CURRICULUM 
At The Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, 


Mass., one of the most encouraging developments this 
fall towards cooperation between the school and the 
community has been in athletics and music. 

The school has extended its athletic and recreation 
facilities to nearby public school children. A joint 
football and soccer team is being organized and 
coached by Peter Strong of the Pine Cobble faculty. 
Seven members of the school faculty and student body 
are playing in the Berkshire Symphony Orchestra, 
which has its headquarters in Williamstown. 





The Allen-Stevenson School of New York City 
has established a pension system for its teachers and 
staff under the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation of America. For the past year the school has 
been conducting a Pension Fund campaign so as to 
finance the system. About $60,000 has been raised 
toward the goal of $150,000. The annual carnival for 
the fund conducted by the trustees and parents will 
be held on December first. 


For several years the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade girls at Tenacre School in Wellesley, Mass., 
have enjoyed a joint social dancing class with the 
boys of the Fay School in Southborough, Mass. The 
group meets alternately at the two schools. 

To build up the film library at Tenacre the French 
instructor, Marie-Louise Liogier, took numerous 
colored pictures this summer during a visit to her 
home in France, and her subsequent trip to Austria 
and Switzerland. These will be used in connection 
with French classes and in travel assemblies for the 
whole school. 

An integrated reading program for grades five 
through nine will be under the supervision of Lydia 
Whittemore who comes to Tenacre this year from the 
Winchester, Mass., public schools. 

To open the academic year at Tenacre School a 
discussion meeting for housemothers and faculty 
members was held. The subject of the meeting was 
the child as an individual. Dr. Rowland Freeman, 
psychiatrist at the Boston Floating Hospital, con- 
ducted the discussion which became by popular 
request, the first of a series of similar evenings, under 
his guidance. 





The Elmwood-Franklin School, Buffalo, N. Y., 
is one of four nursery schools in the city which will 
cooperate with a new University of Buffalo Medical 
School project. Fourth-year medical students special- 
izing in pediatrics will spend one morning a week in the 
nursery schools observing normal, well, three- and 
four-year-olds and participating in their care. This 
program should be interesting and profitable both to 
the medical students and the schools. 





Although there will be no curriculum changes at 
the Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C., this 
year, emphasis will again be placed on the develop- 
ment of the audio-visual techniques under the direc- 
tion of Richard B. Coon, who has been doing con- 
siderable investigation of new methods this past 
summer at Teachers’ College, Columbia. 

There will also be a faculty project during the 
course of the year which will involve a careful research 
into the modern approaches to the remedial reading 
problem. 





The audio-visual aids program at Fay School, 
Southboro, Mass., has received added impetus 
through the gift of a tape recorder. The recorder will 
be used for training boys in public speaking and dra- 
matics; for the composition of radio-type plays; for the 
recording of classes and meetings; and in the teaching 
of music. The donor has on order for the school a 
custom-built recorder of the most powerful and sen- 
sitive type, designed especially for the school’s needs. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Fay School, Southboro, Mass., announces two new ap- 
pointments to its academic staff. Darwin P. Kingsley, a re- 
cent graduate of Yale University and a member of the Camp 
Mowsglis staff, will teach history and social studies, take charge 
of a dormitory, and coach soccer and squash. Frank L. An- 
drews, a graduate of the University of Virginia, will teach Eng- 
lish and direct The Pioneer. Mr. Andrews will run a younger 
boys’ dormitory and will coach soccer. 





Joseph C. Rennard, a graduate of St. George’s School and 
Princeton and former assistant headmaster of the Montclair 
Academy, became headmaster of the Allen-Stevenson School, 
New York City, on July 1. Mr. Rennard is the fourth head- 
master the school has had in its long history of sixty-seven years. 

With the opening of school this year there were several staff 
changes at the Allen-Stevenson School. Robert Spaulding, an 
alumnus of the University of California, is teaching arithmetic 
in the middle school; Mrs. Susan Scott, an experienced teacher 
of several years, has charge of the first grade; Thomas Waters, 
Yale 1948, is teaching third and fourth grade English; George 
Carey, who earned his bachelor’s degree as well as his master’s 
at Columbia University, teaches social studies; Florence Brown, 
Queen’s College, assists in the primary grade; John Harrison, 
Jr., a graduate of New York University, has charge of shop and 
general science; and Jean Hadly of Caledonian Hospital is the 
nurse of the school. 





When Caroline D. Emerson retired from the staff of The 
Spence School, New York City, in June, 1950, the school lost 
a great teacher whose name stretches far beyond the confines of 
a single school. Because of her delightful and highly original 
books for children, because of her wit and contagious enthu- 
siasm, Miss Emerson is recognized as one of the outstanding 
women in the field of education today. Her brilliance of mind 
and her unfaltering capacity for hard work might have won her 
recognition in greener and more lucrative fields. But Miss Em- 
erson’s interest from the first has been in young children, from 
seven to eleven. For these in particular she has shown an 
amazing understanding. In her teaching she has combined a 
vivid and provocative imagination with firmness, precision and 
humor, her sense of relative values never permitting the neglect 
of one subject for another, nor of one child for the others. 

To Miss Emerson, retirement from teaching will by no means 
imply a withdrawal from activity. In her newly acquired New 
England home she will take delight in having time for her many 
other interests which range from gardening and cooking to writing 
stories and articles. 

Miss Emerson is the daughter of a distinguished professor 
and scholar, the late Benjamin Kendall Emerson of Amherst 
College. She was educated in schools in Amherst and Northamp- 
ton. Her schooling completed, with characteristic independence, 
Miss Emerson headed for Europe rather than for college. In 
Rome she studied with Mme. Montessori. Returning to this 
country, she took charge of the Montessori Class at the Main 
Line Branch of Miss Hill’s School in Ardmore, Penna. She 
received her B.S. degree at Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and taught at The Brearley School in New York for fifteen 
years. In 1936 Miss Emerson came to The Spence School as 
teacher and Supervisor of the Lower School. 





The Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, S.C., opened for 
its 34th year on October 3 with one of the largest enrollments 
in several years. Thomas N. Curruthers, Princeton, ’50, is the 
only new addition to the staff. 


Marguerite Asher, Headmistress of Tenacre School, in 
Wellesley, Mass., announces the appointment of Mrs. Priscilla 
Redfield-Roe as instructor of social studies and Latin. Mrs. 
Redfield-Roe received her M.A. at Radcliffe and did graduate 
work at Oxford. 





Carlisle Snively, Headmaster of The Wyndcroft School, 
Pottstown, Pa., announces that three new members have been 
added to the faculty for the new school year. Mrs. Horace Ebert, 
a graduate of Wilson College, has taken over the teaching of 
mathematics and science in the Upper School. Mrs. Ebert 
formerly taught at Pottstown High School, at Reading High 
School, at Pottstown Junior High School, and at Amityville 
High School. Mrs. Esther De Turk Hospador, a graduate of 
Kutztown State Teachers College, where she majored in primary 
and kindergarten courses, has joined the faculty to teach five year 
old kindergarten. Mrs. Hospador has taught for two years at 
West Pottsgrove and four years at Shillington before coming to 
Wyndcroft. Mrs. Gaston Jousson, whose husband is a member 
of the French department at The Hill School, has replaced Mrs. 
Evelyn Palmer, who resigned. Mrs. Jousson is kindergarten 
assistant and art teacher. She is a graduate of Western State 
Normal School, Gorham, Maine, and has studied special courses 
at Lasell Seminary, Mass., Rhode Island College of Education, 
Western Reserve University, and Brown University. Mrs. 
Jousson has taught for one year in an ungraded school in Maine, 
for two years at the Platoon School of Providence, R. I., and for 
six years at the Stony Brook School for Boys, Long Island. 





The Lawrence School, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y., announced in 
the opening day bulletin the resignation of Mary A. F. Goess 
from the faculty. Miss Goess has left to become head of the 
physical education department for women at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. Ruth Field Kenyon has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Goess. Miss Kenyon is a graduate of the Knox 
School, Cooperstown, N. Y., and Bouvé Boston School of Physi- 
cal Education, B.S. She has taught at Beverly, Mass., Arlington 
High School, Arlington, Mass., and Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Mrs. Alice Burbank Rhoads has been appointed as the 
social studies teacher for the senior classes. Mrs. Rhoads re- 
ceived her B.A. degree from Barnard College and her M.A. from 
Columbia University. She has also studied at Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford University, England. Mrs. Rhoads has taught at 
Adelphi Academy and The Brearley School. She was Assistant 
Dean at Barnard College for several years. 


William W. Dehn is the new industrial arts teacher, replac- 
ing Henry A. Klock and Stanley J. Michael. Mr. Dehn has a 
B.S. degree in Art Education from the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Dehn will conduct special classes in art, metalwork- 
ing and woodworking for the Junior and Senior boys, as well as 
the art program for all the girls in the school. He will assist with 
the Junior boys’ sports program in the afternoons. 

Barbara Benkhart will continue as the remedial reading 
teacher. Miss Benkhart is a graduate of Lawrence School and 
Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. She has served as an 
interne at the Valley Stream Reading Clinic under the supervi- 
sion of the New York University Remedial Reading Clinic. 
Miss Benkhart will assist Miss Kenyon with the Senior Girls’ 
sports program. 

Patricia Alexandre has been added to the staff as an assistant 
in the Pre-School Class. Miss Alexandre is a graduate of the 
Greenway School, Ruxton, Md. Miss Alexandre will be in 


charge of the Junior Girls’ sports program in the afternoons. 
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Appleton Mason, Jr., has assumed the position of principal 
of The Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High School in 
Pasadena, Calif. Mr. Mason is a graduate of Amherst and has 
his master’s degree from Columbia University. He was assistant 
to the headmaster at New Canaan Country School in Connecti- 
cut before coming to Poly, and has been a member of the faculty 
of Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C., and of Trinity School, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Vernette Seaman, who is teaching one section of the first 
grade, has been for the past three years director of The Children’s 
House in Pasadena. A graduate of the State Teachers College 
at Slippery Rock, Pa., Mrs. Seaman has also studied at Western 
Reserve College for Women. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gough is teaching one section of the fourth 
grade. She studied at Juniata College, Loellner Conservatory, 
the University of Southern California, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. Joyce Montgomery, a fifth grade teacher, is a graduate 
of the University of Cincinnati. She has taught in Tennessee, 
in Pennsylvania, and, for the past years, at the Lotspeich School 
in Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Greta Aufhauser brings to the upper grade art classes an 
interesting background of European training and experience. 
Graduation from the National Academy of Liberal and Statuary 
Art in her native Holland was supplemented after the liberation 
of Holland by study in Paris and in Italy. 

Also from the Netherlands is Charles Jerome van Laar, a 
graduate of Tynstra’s College in the Hague. Before coming to 
this country, Mr. van Laar directed his own school in Normandie. 

Marilyn Tyler, a graduate of Pomona College in 1950, and a 
student of art with Milford Zornes, is assisting in the art classes 
for Grades I-V. 

Nancy Ahrens, who is assisting in the physical education de- 
partment, had her training at Russell Sage College, with practice 
teaching at the Emma Willard School. She also taught at Edge- 
wood School, in Greenwich, Conn. 





The Neighborhood School of the Riverdale Country 
School, New York City, has started its 23rd year with one addi- 
tion to its faculty, Agatha P. Bolger of Sewickley, Pa. Miss 
Bolger, who will teach physical education, obtained her B.A. 
from the University of Pittsburgh in 1950. 





The Lower School of Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. I., has added four assistants to its staff. Mrs. Phyllis H. 
McDevitt, Wheelock College, ’50, will be an assistant in the 
Pre-Primary Grade, Mrs. Suzanne S. Shanahan, Wheelock Col- 
lege, °49, recently associated with Towpath School, will teach 
in First Primary, and Patricia Jensen, Colby College, °50, 
will participate in the teaching of both First and Second Inter- 
mediate Grades. Since 1945 an instructor in biology in the 
Upper School, Mrs. Eleanore B. Monahon, A.B. Bates College, 
M.A. Cornell University, has joined the faculty of the Lower 
School and will assist in the teaching of the sixth and seventh 
grades. 

Mrs. Florence S. Cullen, B.S. Rutgers and East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, will have charge of the sixth grade. 
Mrs, Cullen has been an assistant in the sixth and seventh grades 
since 1944 in the Lower School. 





Milton Academy Lower School, Milton, Mass., opening 
with an enrollment exceeding 190 students, has two new assistant 
teachers. Barbara Barrows, who will assist in the kindergarten, 
is a graduate of Wells College; Ninon Lacey, a graduate of the 
Museum of Fine Arts School, will assist in art. She is a niece of 


Ellen Faulkner, principal emeritus of the Girls School. 
Lacey has had several exhibitions of her paintings. 


Miss 





Unquowa Country Day School in Bridgeport, Conn., will 
begin its thirty-fourth year with a capacity enrollment. Four 
new members have been appointed to the faculty. 

Coleman J. Alexa, who received B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
New York University and who formerly was an instructor in 
the United States Army and in the Fairfield public schools, will 
teach social studies and arithmetic classes in the upper school 
and will act as athletic coach for boys. 

Teaching the fifth grade will be Mrs. Irene M. Lindstrom, 
who holds a B.S. in education from the Buffalo State Teachers 
College and comes to Unquowa from the Cuba, New York public 
school system. 

Mrs. Ida K. Meyer, a graduate of Teachers College in Keene, 
N. H., whose teaching experience has included work in Littleton, 
N. H., and in the Bridgeport and Fairfield schools, will be in 
charge of the fourth group. 

Mrs. Frances J. Frankenberry has joined the faculty as di- 
rector of physical education for girls and health teacher. Mrs. 
Frankenberry was graduated from the University of Oklahoma 
and was previously teacher of physical education in the Will 
Rogers High School in Tulsa, Okla. 





George P. Heale, for many years a member of the faculty of 
The Buckley School, in New York City, and a teacher of 
mathematics, died after several years of illness in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., in July. 

Karr S. Dale has joined the faculty to assist in the crafts de- 
partment. He is a graduate of the Syracuse University and did 
graduate work at Teachers College. 





Harriet Morgan Tyng, director of The Willard Day School 
for Boys and Girls, the lower school of Emma Willard, Troy, 
N. Y., has announced new members of her faculty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lee Homan of Carmel, Me., have both 
received appointments to the faculty. Mr. Homan will teach 
the fourth grade and also serve as boys’ sport director. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in education and his M.A. from Boston 
University. Mrs. Homan, a graduate of Washington State 
Normal School, Maine, will teach the third grade. Mr. and 
Mrs. Homan and their two children will live in Underbridge, 
the lower floor of the Emma Willard infirmary, together with 
three members of the eighth grade and one of the seventh, who 
are residence students. 

Miss Yang, teacher of history in the upper school, will also 
teach literature and social studies in the Willard Day School. 

Margaret G. Warren of Weston, Mass., will have charge of 
the kindergarten. She graduated from Chevy Chase Junior Col- 
lege, completed the kindergarten training course in Edgewood 
Park, and attended the Nursery Training School of Boston. 

Jacqulyn Vaughn of Scituate, Mass., a graduate of Lesley 
College with a diploma in education and remedial reading, will 
teach the first grade. 

Gerda J. Lewis of Hartford, Conn., will serve as substitute 
teacher in the lower school. She is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege and received her M.A. degree from Radcliffe College. 





Fredric Burr has been appointed headmaster of The Moore- 
land Hill Country Day School in New Britain, Conn. For- 
merly Mr. Burr taught at Fessenden and at Taft. He has been 
assistant to Mrs. Philip H. Thomas during the past year. A 
graduate of Yale, where he was a letterman in football and base- 
ball as well as hockey, Mr. Burr attended Gunnery School in 
Washington, Conn. 
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Mrs. Thomas accepted the post of headmistress after her 
husband died in July of last year. Philip Thomas was a member 
of the S.E.B. English examining committee and active in the 


educational field for many years. He received his A.B. from 
Yale in 1920, taught at Tabor Academy and at Mercersburg 
Academy. He headed the English department at Gunnery 
School for three years, and served as senior master at Romford 
School before accepting the post at Mooreland. 





Leroy A. Campbell, A.B., B.D., Ph.D., well-known New 
England educator, has been appointed to the staff of The 
Emerson School, Exeter, N. H. A native of Maine, Dr. 
Campbell graduated from Harvard, and completed his Ph.D. 
work at Yale University. He was a professor of classical sub- 
jects at Hiram College in Ohio, and for the past eight years has 
been headmaster at Worcester Academy. 





The following teachers have joined the faculty of The 
Hawken School, Lyndhurst, Ohio, this year. 

Jack N. Brewer, who graduated from Hawken in 1943, has 
returned to teach a fourth grade class. Mr. Brewer attended 
Western Reserve Academy and Dartmouth College, where he 
received his A.B. degree in June, 1950. 

Nancy L. McHenry is teaching a second grade class. Miss 
McHenry received her B.Ed. degree from the National College 
of Education in June, 1950. 





When the Lake Forest Day School (Lake Forest, Ill.) 
opened for the fall term this September, its headmaster, G, 
McCall Maxwell, announced a record enrollment of two hundred 
pupils. Forty-five of the students were newcomers. 

Five new faculty members have also joined the staff since 
June. Mrs. Harry Muhlke, a graduate of Central Illinois State 
Normal School, has taken over the Junior Kindergarten. Prior 
to coming to the Day School, Mrs. Muhlke worked for ten years 
with pre-school children in Bannockburn, Ill. 

In charge of the music program throughout the school is 
Mrs. George McKinney, who has had wide experience not only 
in this field but as a grade teacher in several elementary schools. 
Her most recent position was that of principal of an elementary 
school in Glencoe, Ill. Mrs. McKinney, who attended Stephens 
College and is a graduate of Northwestern University, will also 
act as advisor to the ninth grade. 

Mrs. Parke Burgess has been appointed to teach the fourth 
grade. She is a graduate of the New Jersey College for Women. 
Jean Hammond, an alumna of the Day School and of Miss 
Porter’s, is acting as assistant in the primary classes and on the 
playground. 

The new director of athletics and coach of boys’ sports is 
Donald S. True, Jr., who received a B.S. degree from Syracuse 
University. Mr. True was formerly in the armed services. 





Gibbons Hall School for Boys, Asheville, N. C., announces 
the appointment of Joseph M. Lalley, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., to 
its teaching staff. Mr. Lalley is a graduate of Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Md., and did graduate work at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. He will head the mathematics depart- 
ment and direct the mass physical education program of the 
school. 





The trustees of The Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, 
Mass., announce the appointment of Dwight Little, Jr., as 
Director. Mrs. Little will teach French in the upper school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Little were formerly at Eaglebrook and Bement 
Schools, both in Deerfield, Mass. They are owners and co- 
directors of “Greenwood,” a music camp in Cummington, Mass. 





Peter Strong of Washington, D. C., has been added to the 
faculty of Pine Cobble School. Mr. Strong is a graduate of 
Yale in the class of ’48 and is obtaining a masters degree in 
education at George Washington University. 

Mr. Strong will teach courses in English literature and social 
studies and is-in charge of the recreational and athletic program. 





All the faculty, with the exception of two Lower School 
teachers, returned for the 48th opening of The Fessenden 
School, West Newton, Mass. In addition to the regular faculty, 
four new members have been added. Filling the Lower School 
vacancies are Mrs. Gene Wilinsky, a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege, who will be an assistant in the Third Grade, and Sara 
Sterling, also a Wellesley graduate, who will assist in the Fourth 
Grade. 

Charles R. Guss, who had been a member of the faculty for 
five years, returns after two years of teaching and business in 
Bogota, Colombia, and New York City. Mr. Guss will do 
alumni work, 

George Crabtree, who was the Third Form English teacher 
last year, is now assisting Anastasia MacAvoy in the remedial 
program, where he will do remedial mathematics. Taking his 
place as Third Form English teacher is W. V. Graham Matthews. 
A graduate of The Phillips Exeter Academy and Harvard Col- 
lege, Mr. Matthews attended The University of Pennsylvania 
under the ASTP program, and also attended Harvard Law 
School. An accomplished mountain climber, he has been a 
leader and organizer of numerous expeditions to the Coast 
Range, British Columbia, and the Juneau Icecap in Alaska. 
This past summer, he was a member of a party that climbed a 
dangerous peak in the Peruvian Andes. His published articles 
include, “Children of the Homathko,” “New Conquest in the 
Idaho Sawtooths,” and “Two Summers in the Coast Range.” 


The new headmaster of St. Thomas Choir School, New 
York City, is H. B. Roney, Jr. 


Wilfred W. Clark, Headmaster, Cardigan Mountain School, 
Canaan, N. H., announces the following appointments to the 
school staff: 

Edward A. Sibley, Leicester, Mass., has been appointed 
Assistant Headmaster of the school. Mr. Sibley received his 
A.B. degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1922 and 
later his Master’s degree from Clark University. He has taught 
English and history at Pennsylvania, U. S. Naval Academy, and 
St. George’s School at Newport, R. I. In addition to his teach- 
ing experience, he has had considerable personnel and occupa- 
tional research work. 

John F. Marr, Jr., Waterville Valley, N. H., joins the school 
as a fifth grade master and member of the English department. 
Mr. Marr attended Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
holds a B.S. degree from Boston University. In addition to his 
academic duties, he will supervise afternoon activities and intra- 
mural athletics. 

Dorothy Emerson, New York City, joins the school as lan- 
guage training teacher. Miss Emerson is a graduate of the 
Keene Normal School, Keene, N. H., and holds a B.S. degree in 
Education from Columbia University. Miss Emerson has an 
extensive background in both teaching and language training. 
She has taught in public and private, rural and city schools. 
Her summer work includes teaching at the Phillips Andover 
School of Language Training, St. George’s School of Language 
Training, and the Woodstock Country School of Language 
Training. Before coming to Cardigan Miss Emerson served as 
a remedial teacher in the Fieldston School, New York City. 
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The Greenwich Country Day School of Greenwich, Conn., 
is proud of the continuity of service of its faculty. This year 
several additions have been made and replacements have been 
necessary because of the requirements of the armed services and 
because of the marriage of several of the women on the staff. 

William Merriss will teach Latin and serve as home room 
master for the boys of the ninth grade. His experience includes 
four years with the Chas. W. Hoyt Advertising Company of 
New York City as Head of Market Research and seven years of 
teaching at The Choate School. After the Choir School of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, he studied at Hotchkiss, Yale 
(undergraduate and graduate work), and Harvard (graduate 
work). 

John Comfort, an alumnus, will teach general science, act as 
a seventh grade master and assist with boys’ athletics. At 
Deerfield he participated in varsity football, hockey and lacrosse. 
Last June he graduated from Williams with Phi Beta Kappa. 

William Walsh will be in charge of one of the sections of the 
fourth grade. His experience ranges from acting as Dean of 
Boys at Pilgrim Fellowship Summer Conferences and as Super- 
intendent of the Congregational Church School in North Adams, 
Mass., to doing yeoman service for three years in Anti Sub- 
marine Warfare in the United States Navy. Mr. Walsh received 
his training at the Massachusetts State Teachers College, North 
Adams, Mass., and at the Mark Hopkins Training School. 

Another alumnus, Jack H. Witherbee, will serve as general 
assistant in boys’ athletics. As background and preparation for 
this work he has his school years at The Choate School and the 
University of Connecticut, his years of minesweeping duty in 
the Japan area, and his interest in all sports and participation 
in many. 

Dorothy Shaffner will assist in the piano department, super- 
vising practice. Miss Shaffner has been a Junior Counselor at 
The Edgewood School and has been employed in the Children’s 
Room of the Greenwich Library. She attended Wheaton College 
and the Froebel League School for Teacher Training. Most of her 
piano study has been with Paula Moreweed and Mrs. Arthur Beal, 
with occasional lessons from Robert Goldsand and Ralph Leopold. 

Jill Macrae will act as receptionist in the mornings and will 
assist with girls’ athletics in the afternoon. She worked at Old- 
fields part of last year and has had experience as Counselor at 
Beaver Camp, East Union, Me. 

Gail Vogel (Mrs. James Vogel, Jr.) attended school at Rose- 
mary Hall and Finch Junior College, where she made the riding, 
hockey and track teams. She has also had camp experience as 
Counselor. She will assist with girls’ athletics. 





Friends Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass., opened with a 
record enrollment of 150 boys and girls this fall. In addition to 
the headmaster four men and nine women make up the faculty. 
New members this year are four: Henry A. Pappas, a graduate of 
Boston University, is teaching the fourth grade and will supervise 
all shop work as well. Mr. Pappas has completed the course 
requirements for his Master of Education degree and did his 
practice teaching at Newton High in Newton, Mass. Mrs. 
Muriel L. Pappas, his wife, is also a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity and holds an M.A. degree from the same institution. She is 
teaching two French courses at Friends Academy and also assists 
with the large second grade. Ann Perkins has joined the faculty 
to assist with the first grade which has 24 boys and girls registered 
this year. Miss Perkins, who has just graduated from Lesley 
College, will also assist with craft work and girls’ athletics. John 
P. Horchner will teach science to Grades V through VIII. Re- 
cently graduated from Yale, Mr. Horchner will also assist in 
coaching athletics. 


The Fenn School, Concord, Mass., has five new teachers this 
year. Three of the staff were called into service in the convenient 
month of September, and one was sent back the day before school 
opened. In the general confusion it ultimately transpired that 
one man was practically hired three times before he took root! 





The first summer session at Friends Academy in North 
Dartmouth, Mass., was completed successfully with some thirty 
courses having been completed by members of the session. Most 
of the students were children who do not attend the regular 
session of the Academy. The summer session was under the 
direction of Mrs. Hazel H. Judson of the Academy faculty and 
Seneca D. Eldredge who is on leave of absence from the Academy, 
studying for a doctorate at Columbia University. The program 
was based on the individual need of each student with an hour’s 
tutoring each day and an hour of supervised study. Insofar as 
was practicable classes were held during the morning hours. 





IS YOUR SCHOOL A MEMBER OF THE SEB? 

Do you like Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN? 
Remember, there would be no BuLtetin and no other 
services of the Secondary Education Board if independent 
elementary and secondary schools all over the country did 
not voluntarily support the Board by becoming members. 

















COMING ATTRACTIONS 


The two prize-winning articles of 1949-50 will be 
published in coming issues of the Buttetin. Watch for 
“Discipline and Love,” by George W. Taylor of The 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, and “A ‘Prob- 
lems’ Course for the Eighth Grade,”’ by J. Dana Allen, Jr., 
and Paul R. Haviland of The Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pa. 

Subjects of other articles to be published in future 
issues are: The Language Function: An Achievement in the 
Slow Process of Evolution; A Look at College Freshman 
English; Courses in Religion and Ethics; Sex Education; 
Teaching Current Events. Other articles will be an- 
nounced later. 











NEWS OF OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 
The National Science Teachers Association now has its 
own magazine, The Science Teacher, the first issue of which 
appeared in October. Robert H. Carleton is editor and 
Mary E. Brain managing editor. 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics has 
established a headquarters office at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Executive Secretary of the 
new department is H. W. Charlesworth, who has a leave of 
absence from his teaching duties at East High School, 
Denver. New members will be welcome. It is expected 
that NSTA and NCTM will find opportunities to work 
cooperatively. 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 





Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. §$ .45 each $ .40 
Rates Prone List Guew GUstiem) . .. .... ccc ccccccscsveccesccess. 35 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
bi a ae ea a in Sd et ack Ries ai .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
a eae ik ha are ek te ate dian oleae dca vcore 15 .10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .08 .05 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950 
SS ee er 05 05 
ee rer 05 05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950 
Ss rn ae ere 05 .05 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per 75 per 
every active member OChOOl) .... 22... ccc cc ccccenscccess subscription subscription 
re 1.50 50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ..................0cee eee 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid .................00.eee eee .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 .02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... AS 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
Survey Gf Miodern LARGMARES ... nce scscccccvcvecevcessces .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades ............. 0:20 eceeeeeee .25 .20 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 ................. 15 52 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ....... 10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
tt Rise eo owen Cae Canes hada anak ine .10 .08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
II 6g oa kevndeeebeesradseancevceses 35 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Ss netic heeds PeVENE Ee Ka “es .20 15 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... .20 AS 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 15 10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... .40 30 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... 25 .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) ~~ & wh 
a iat a era eet « a = =: |} 6a 
a kc a est aint ahh MA Siar Ds ia A Ne Ew hoe Hk No Charge 














THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Must you take this RISK ? 


When sickness or accident results in a loss of school time, parents lose 
education that they have paid or contracted for, and it is not unnatural or un- 
common for them to expect the school to make some adjustment in fees. 


If your school makes such an adjustment, it loses money. If it refuses, it 
may lose goodwill. Why should any school take this risk when our Tuition 
Refund Plan assumes it — without cost to the school? 


Avoid this risk entirely. Write today for complete information about the 
Tuition Refund Plan, by which over 250 schools and colleges are now protected. 
Find how easy it is to install and operate in your school. Ask for Booklet SB 51. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS PLANS FACULTY PROTECTION PLANS 
CAMP PLANS 




















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


LISTINGS of good positions for 1951-52 are now being received. 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: if you would like to know what oppor- 
tunities for advancement there may be for you, why not discuss the situation with us. 


No registration fee. Interviews by appointment. 
Your confidence respected. 


A registrant writes: “‘I can’t tell you how much I appreciate your kindness and effort on my 


behalf. Certainly none of the other agencies show anything like the cooperation and 
interest you have given.” 


A headmaster writes: “Just a note to thank you for your quick response and over-all interest in 
helping us to fill the recent vacancy on our staff.” 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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Heath Science Leaders 








PHYSICS ... THE STORY OF ENERGY 
By Brown and Schwachtgen 
This up-to-date book includes all the topics commonly studied in high school 


physics. By citing experimental data, the authors gradually develop the fun- 
damental concepts of physics. 


CHEMISTRY IN ACTION By Rawlins and Struble 


This recent text combines the latest developments in chemistry plus the newest 
teaching methods. The student learns to associate chemistry with daily life. 


ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
By Kroeber and Wolff 


In this modern high school biology text the main emphasis is placed on the 
biology of man and his relationship to other animals and to plants. 














D. C. Heath and Company 


285 Columbus Avenue Boston 16, Mass. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17,N.Y. 














